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OU WHO MOLD the minds of young 
Americans help every day to de- 
termine whether those young persons 
will meet the challenge of tomorrow’s 
world with courage and intelligence— 
or with bewilderment and frustration. 


Young people today face “a world 
they did not make.” In it, with the 
preparation you give them, they will 
seek their opportunities, find their 
destinies. 

The new part the United States 
must play in world leadership calls 
for unusual ability in wise and crea- 
tive citizenship. Whatever contributes 
toward development of civic, national 
and world-mindedness has importance 
for the well-being of our nation and 
of the entire world. 


Periodicals strongly promote the 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Reader's ID 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


THE MOST CHALLENGING WO 


gaining of broad information con- 
cerning all problems of the day. The 
Reader's Digest provides a teaching 
service that has place and high re- 
spect in 70,000 of the nation’s class- 
rooms. 


Many foremost educators of the 
United States endorse The Reader's 
Digest as a broadening influence in 
the lives of young Americans. 

Especially interesting among com- 
ments of approval by well-known 
educational authorities are the words 
of Dr. Wayne O. Reed, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Lincoln, Nebraska: 


“Teachers have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility and opportunity for 
developing a citizenry skilled in 
the ways of democracy, disposed 
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est 


to live by democratic ideals, and 

determined that men everywhere 

shall be free. The Reader’s Digest 

is in an especially unique posi- 

tion, because of its wide use in 

the schools to play an important 
part in strengthening the walls 
of democracy.” 

Thousands of teachers in the United 
States daily endorse the principles 
expressed by Dr. Reed, using in their 
classrooms The Reader’s Digest and 
its supplementary educational ma- 
terial, including the special 16-page 
insert of reading and vocabulary ex- 
ercises, and the 24-page “Teaching 
Guide.” To those teachers, The Read- 
er’s Digest gives service of constant 
value, helping them to prepare young 
minds today to face the challenging 
world of tomorrow. 




















BLACKWELL WIELANDY €O. 


1605 Locust Street 


St. Louis 3. Mo. 






The best answer 
to your school supply needs 














cence uncertain conditions have 


Write ue! 
strengthened our resolve to fill your school sup- FOR ANYTHING 


ply needs with all the promptness and thoroughness YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 


that can be achieved. We are devoting constant, 


























School Seating 


diligent application to the task of keeping our ware- Sideenord eh 


house stocked with as many items as possible for Audilariom Seating 
Folding Chairs 
immediate delivery. In meeting all your problems we Office and Library Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 
shall be faithful to the highest standards of service. Laboratory Equipment 


Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 


For any assistance you require in your school buy- Blackboard Supplies 


ing responsibilities, our experienced staff is always eu Pars 
‘ Janitorial Supplies 
at your command. cela 
Maps and Globes 
Send for our latest catalog! Pastes and Inks 
- ‘17 . . » Library Supplies 
BLACKW ELL WIELANDY COMPANY Office Supplies 
1605 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Mo. School repose ; 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 


Exclusive distributor for 


_ |eAmetcan Seating Company 
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Toilet Tissue 
Paper Towels 
Primary Materials 








The results of the most comprehensive scientific study of the 
writing vocabulary of elementary school children ever made ... 














A BASIC VOCABULARY 
of Elementary School Children 


By HENRY D. RINSLAND, Professor of Education, and Director oj 


Educational Research, University of Oklahoma. 











“The Rinsland word-frequency study shows with a high degree of reli- 
Over 6,000,000 running words ability the words that American children actually use in each grade. It 
examined, from the papers of shows us how frequently every word is used in each individual grade. 
over 200,000 children, Grades No other listing of words actually used by children in the several grades 
I-VIII. in 708 schools. approaches this list even remotely in size, validity, and value.” Preside 
‘ —ARTHUR I. GATES ll 
Third J 
636 pp. Of inestimable practical value for writers of textbooks and juvenile Executi 


Price $6.00 (list) literature; and for workers in educational and mental measurements. Treasur 
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A Complete Basic Reading Program for the First Six Grades 
BASIC READERS for each grade with workbooks to accompany each reader. The content is alive, quick- 
moving; word recognition techniques, vocabulary enrichment, concept building are developed in a well- 
organized program. 
READINESS READERS for each primary grade with workbooks for grades two and three. Easy books that 
review vocabulary of previous grade and preview a few new words used in the following basic book. 
PARALLEL READERS for each primary grade. Used following the basic books, they provide fascinating 


stories which are easy to read because only a few new words are introduced. 








Write us for brochure describing the Alice and Jerry Program 
Representative: W. A. KOHL, 706 Mosedale Ave., St. Charles, Illinois 


* Bow, Peterson & PVANETON, HLINOH 
, NEW YORK*+SAN FRANCISC 
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Don’t look so startled, Sis. That’s 
our recipe for whipping up many 
kinds of those vital little parts 
your big brothers use in the trucks 
they tear around in, and the planes 
they bounce against the sky. Hard 
on machinery, those kids. So we 
bake ’em plenty of the best. 





Many Pan ago, a group of research men put on 4 “We take powdered metal, wn as flour, like this. These little parts worked fine in your refrigerator, and 
0 


little show for other General Motors engineers. “‘See Then we mold it into any shape needed, and apply in washers and ironers too. They were used in your car 

those little odd-shaped parts? Y ou' ve been forging them, great pressure in special machines made ad just this because they were sturdier and more dependable in the 

or machining them out of solid metal, or casting them purpose. And then we bake these parts in electric ovens. hard-to-get-at places. They were a big help to General 

in various difficult ways. Now, after years of research, The parts are better, and we can turn them out faster.” 1 in making more and better things for more 
people. 


we've found a better, faster way to make ‘em. 





Bb. “ee Gee See 







Then the bugles blew for war. In the early days, train- And right there, our pa metallurgy showed In all war machines, such little unseen parts must be 
ing was carried on with make-believe equipment like what it could do. It shaved time and costs. Little, able to stand up and take it. And they are taking it— 
this truck taking the part of a tank in maneuvers. Y ou top-quality parts like these poured forth in floods. all because men learned how to make parts out of 
can see bow badly needed were the tough gears, long- More than a thousand different parts were made metal “flour” in peacetime, much as a good ee 
lasting bearings and other vital parts for war machines, in large quantities. cook might bake biscuits! : 
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‘ » in our land 
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GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 








CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK AND COACH * GM DIESEL 











Every Sunday Afternoon — GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR=NBC Network 






NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl and other publications read - 
by American youth. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Room 14-202-D, Detroit 2, Michigan. as 
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Young minds are naturally alert, active, eager and 


‘ able to take in a vast amount of knowledge. There is 
cep interested virtually no limit upon what they will reach out for, 


absorb, and use—if it comes to them in answer to 


their own curiosity and interest. 
. . : —_ . ‘ 
ail the 2 Le al Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is specifically 
designed for these alert minds. 


The treatment of each subject is pitched to the 

. grade level where it is most frequently needed. Each 

that provides article is treated fully to include both the elementary 

and more advanced conception of the subject. But 

ee 9@ in every instance the treatment is as direct and as 
ROOM TO GROW simple as good writing can make it. 

The Compton highway is broad, bright, and straight. 

That is why all grades—elementary and through high 

school—use it so successfully—why Compton's is first 

choice of school executives, teachers and librarians. 


b ‘ \\ 
{i a 





The Fact-Index — An Exclusive Feature That Helps To Make Compton's 

——., Outstanding As a School and Library Encyclopedia 

Skilfully arranged so that every item of infor- 

| mation and every picture may be found quickly 

— brief fact entries on subjects not treated in 

= separate articles . . . many tables of informa- 

tion sought by young people .. . difficult names 
: and terms pronounced. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Business Education 


General Clerical Procedures, by John G. 
Kirk, George E. Mumford, and Mark H. 
Quay. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.88. 

The aims of this course are vocational. 
The book makes clear how a modern busi- 
ness concern is divided into departments ; 
how each department performs a special 
service; how the departments are directed 
and manned; how the work of each is 
related, and how necessary record-keeping 
is performed on specially designed forms. 
Throughout the recording of business trans- 
actions on approved forms, applied hand- 
writing, and applied use of arithmetic are 
emphasized. 


Arithmetic 

Growing Up with Arithmetic, Books 
One to Five, inclusive. The McCormick- 
Mathers Publishing Company, Wichita, 
Kansas. Paper. Illustrated. 

Growing Up with Arithmetic is a five- 
book workbook series. Problems arise in 
social situations and are so arranged that 
growth in meaning and skill go hand in 
hand. Pictures and a carefully controlled 
vocabulary contribute to understanding. 
There is abundant provision for testing and 
review, and placement of topics conforms to 
latest findings. 


English Language and Literature 


New Basic Readers, of the “Curriculum 
Foundation Series,” for grades five and 
six, by William S. Gray and May Hill 
Arbuthnot. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Grade 
Five, Days and Deeds. Grade Six, People 
and Progress. Cloth. Illustrated. 480 pages, 
each. Price each, $1.20. 

Teacher’s edition of these readers, each 
containing a Guidebook of 272 pages. By 
William S. Gray, Marion Monroe, and May 
Hiii Arbuthnot. Price each, $1.20. Think- 
and-Do Books for above readers, by Wil- 
liam S. Gray and Marion Monroe. Each, 
97 pages; price each, $0.36. 

These readers carry to this higher level 
of pupil interest and ability the same funda- 
mental principles of reading development 
that have made “New Basic” books for 
the lower grades popular and successful. 
Stories by the country’s leading juvenile 
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TEXTBOOK 


PUBLICATIONS 


writers command the reader’s respect from 
the standpoint of literary quality as well as 
intense interest. The stories are chosen to 
promote ideals of good citizenship. Many 
of the selections also provide background 
material for the study of history, geography, 
and social customs in other lands. 

Spelling to Write, Books Two to Eight, 
inclusive, by Arville Wheeler and Clyde B. 
Moore. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massa- 
chusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. Book Two, 85 
pages; Book Three, 92 pages; Books Four, 
Five, Six, and Seven, each 124 pages. Price 
each, Books Two and Three, $0.52; Books 
Four through Eight, each $0.56. 

Spelling to Write is a seven-book series 
for the elementary school, which makes 
spelling a functional part of the total school 
program. Connected stories relating to chil- 
dren’s experiences as well as to other vital 
curriculum areas make up the basic units 
of each text. Word analysis and phonetic 
drill are employed as a means of learning 
to spell. Dictionaries written in simplified 
form on the child’s level of understanding 
are a part of each text. 

English in Action, Books One to Four, 
inclusive, by J. C. Tressler. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Bos- 
ton 16, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 

English in Action is a four-book series 
for the high school that seeks a co-ordina- 
tion of the pupil’s normal activities with 
his use and development of language skills. 
Those skills that directly influence success- 
ful communication are stressed in this re- 
vision. Each book includes a handbook of 
grammar and usage. 


Psychology 


Psychology—Principles and Applications, 
by T. L. Engle. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 549 pages. Price, $2.12. 

Psychology—Principles and Applications 
was written to meet the demand for a high- 
school psychology that will help the student 
to understand himself and others, to recog- 
nize reasons for human behavior, to realize 
some of the simple physiological and en- 
vironmental factors that underlie human 
conduct. Technical details have been 
omitted, but the scientific point of view 
has been emphasized and maintained. Pro- 
vides the basis for a year’s work. 
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Health 


“Safe and Healthy Living,” an ei 


book series for the elementary schox n 


a new edition that incorporates the latest 
health and safety materials; narrative é 


and lively, meaningful pictures, some of 


them in color. Ginn and Company, 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustr 
Book One, Spic and Span, 152 p 
price, $0.72; Book Two, The Health | 
ade, 184 pages, price, $0.80; Book TI! 
Growing Big and Strong, 252 pages, p1 


$0.84; Book Four, Safety Every Day, g 


pages, price, $0.84; each by J. Mace 
dress, I. H. Goldberger, Marguerite 
Dolch, and Grace T. Hallock. 

Book Five, Doing Your Best for Hea 
298 pages, $0.82; Book Six, Building G 
Health, 298 pages, price, 
Seven, Helping the Body in Its W 
314 pages, price, $1.00; Book Eight, 
Healthy Home and Community, 338 pag 
price, $1.04; each by J. Mace Andr 
I. H. Goldberger, and Grace T. Hallock 





++ 


Current Publications 


Vocational Technical Training for Indus- 
trial Occupations, Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Paper 
307 pages. Price, $0.40. 

This is the report of the consulting con 
mittee on Vocational-Technical Training 
appointed by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education in 1943. The committee 
concerned with vocational objectives, voca 
tional outlets, and standards of training 
Much of the information was secured as a 
result of surveys conducted by 22 State 
directors of vocational education. 

Compulsory Peacetime Military Trai 
ing, The Educational Policies Commission, 
The National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Associa 
tion of School Administrators, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
Paper. 15 pages. Price, $0.10. 

This is a statement of the views of the 
Educational Policies Commission in sup 
port of its conclusion that it would be 
most unwise to commit the Nation at this 
time to a year of compulsory peacetime 
military service. 


Federal-State Relations in Education, 
Problems and Policies Committee, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and Educational 
Policies Commission, National Education 
Association of the United States and the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Paper. 47 pages. 
Price, $0.25. 

Particularly interesting is the statement 
of fundamental policies and principles of 
action which the commissions _ believe 
should guide the Federal Government 
Federal-state relations in education. The 
position is taken that we have been drifting 
toward the federalization of education as a 
result of unmet needs in education and the 
lack of a well-thought-out set of principles 
governing Federal-state relationships in this 
field. 
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La moda Americana... Have a Coca-Cola 


(THE AMERICAN WAY) 
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+. OY an American custom das seen in Italy 


People overseas are impressed by the American 
fighting man’s friendliness among his fellows. 
They see his home-ways and customs—his good 
humor. Have a Coke they hear him say to his 
buddies, and they begin to understand America. carro -thesglobal 


high=sign 
Yes, the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 





Coca-Cola speaks of the friendliness of Main Street You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 
“Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 


and the family fireside. al 
w# uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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I thinking about work after the war, don’t overlook 
the 230,000 miles of steel “highways” which the 
railroads have built and maintain at their own ex- 
pense. These “highways” provide jobs for more than 
a quarter of a million men working on construction 
and maintenance of tracks and roadway — jobs for 
more than a million other railroad workers — besides 
still other thousands in the mines, the mills and the 
forests where roadway materials and supplies are 


produced. 


More than that—the railroads pay real taxes on 
these “highways,” not for their own special benefit, 
but for the support of schools and other general 


services, including public highways and streets. 
After the last war, between 1920 and 1930, the rail- 
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roads spent more than four billion dollars for im- 
provements on these “highways,” and in addition more 
than three-and-a-half billion dollars for betterments 
in equipment. After this war, a similar program will 


be required. 


So there’s another highway program which could 
make a lot of postwar jobs, and which needs no more 
than a public policy of treating all forms of commer- 
cial transportation alike — letting each one pay its 
own way, which includes the payment of the general 


taxes upon which governmental services depend. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
A baited for Victory 
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Putting 


a Floor 


Under caching 


By CLAUDE E. VICK 


Teachers salaries affect the quality of the educational 


program. Children need protection from poor 


teaching. 


- United States Office of Educa- 
tion reports that the total value of 
school plants for the year 1940 was 
$14,223,489,985. In the same year the 
estimated plant value of the motor 
industry, including bodies and parts, 
was approximately $2,750,000,000. 
The total annual expenditures for ed- 
ucation in the United States for the 
school year 1941-1942 were more 
than $3,200,000,000. 

These statements show that the in- 
vestment to house the educational pro- 
erams of the Nation from _ kinder- 
garten through college in 1940 was 
more than five times the plant invest- 
ment for the motor industry in 1940. 
The amount spent for salaries for the 
employees in the field of education in 
1940 was several times that spent for 
salaries by any other single industry. 

Most people in this Nation take ed- 
ucation for granted. The school is so 
close to the people that it fails to at- 
tract more than passing attention. The 
factors which would improve the effi- 
ciency of the educational program are 
not given major consideration by the 
tax-paying public, by the school pa- 
trons, or by more than a minority of 
those engaged in the work of educat- 
ing the present and future citizens. 

This statement is not intended to 
be a criticism of the actions or atti- 
tudes of any one in particular. It is a 
statement of a condition which exists 
due to the fact that generally persons 
are interested in their own particular 
tasks or work, which for most lie out- 
side the field of a formal educational 
program. Teachers, on their part, are 
inclined to regard their responsibility 
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Illinois needs a Minimum Wage law. 


as extending only to the performance 
of duties within a restricted area or 
classroom. 


Investment in Education 


Thomas J. Watson, president of the 
International Business Machines, re- 
cently commenting on the frequent al- 
lusion to the terrific costs of educa- 
tion, emphasized the fact that money 
spent for education is not an expense 
but an investment from which every 
taxpayer must expect a return. 

The returns from education have 
been much greater than some of its 
adverse critics have been willing to 
concede. On the other hand, these re- 
turns have not been so great as some 
of the most ardent supporters of edu- 
cation would lead us to believe. Any 
competent person who surveys the 
field of education is willing to agree 
that there are a need and an opportu- 
nity to narrow the margin which now 
exists between the returns which so- 
ciety actually receives upon its ex- 
penditures in this field and the poten- 
tial returns obtainable without any 
appreciable increase in the cost of 
operation. 


Conditions Which Contribute 
to Efficiency 

In any enterprise efficiency of op- 
eration is largely determined by the 
quality and attitude of the workers. 
Education is no exception to this gen- 
eral principle. Teachers must be well 
trained for the work which they at- 
tempt to perform. 

They must have an understanding 
of the way in which their work can 
be articulated with that of workers in 
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other fields. They must understand 
both the present and the future needs 
of society to the degree that the pupils 
under their direction will be properly 
influenced by their activities. The 
teachers must be willing to assume 
their fair share of school and com- 
munity responsibilities. They must 
have reasonably good health, both 
physical and mental. 

They must have reasonable assur- 
ance that they will be given proper 
recognition by society. This recogni- 
tion will take the form of stability in 
position, adequate return in real 
wages, acceptance by the other citi- 
zens of the community as members of 
the community with all of the rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities of citi- 
zens. The teacher must have also a 
feeling of safety with respect to the 
period after retirement. 

These conditions which contribute 
to the efficiency of the teaching force, 
while existing in some communities 
in Illinois, are not general in all parts 
of the State. 

More than 75 percent of the teach- 
ers of Illinois had mailing addresses 
in 1944-1945 which were different 
irom those given in 1943-1944. Many 
of these teachers while teaching in the 
sume school district were faced with 
the need of forming new acquaint 
ances. During the school year which 
closed June 30, 1944, according to 
data from the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, there 
were 12,649 teachers in Illinois who 
received less than $1200 per year. 
These data show further that more 
than 89 percent of the rural teachers 
and 36 percent of the city and village 
elementary 
salary group. 

Salaries and Educational 
Effectiveness 

It must be conceded that high sal- 
aries alone do not assure a high stand- 
ard of educational effectiveness. The 
Research Division of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, however, shows 
that a state which in 1920 paid its 
teachers an average salary of $1196 
had but 23.5 men of every 1000 who 
could not meet the mental and educa- 
tional requirements for military serv- 
ice in 1940. This is in contrast to the 
110.5 men per thousand similarly dis- 
qualified, from a state that paid its 
teachers an average annual salary of 
$481 in 1920. 

A recent booklet published by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
which is based upon an extended 
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EMERGENCY CERTIFICATES 
IN ILLINOIS 

MR. LUTHER J. BLACK, secre 
tary, Illinois State Teachers Exam- 
ining Board, reports that as of May 
3, 1945 a total of 3,422 emergency 
teaching certificates had been issued 
this year in this State. Of these, 
3,044 were elementary certificates ; 
378, high-school certificates. 

The N.E.A. estimates that 78,000 
emergency certificates will be issued 
in the Nation during the current 
year, an increase of about 20,000 
over the number issued in 1943-'44. 
The highest rate of teacher turn- 
over, the N.E.A. finds, is in the 
Middle West, the South, and New 
England, where the largest propor- 
tions of low-salaried positions are to 
be found. 








study, shows that there is a definite 
correlation between expenditures for 
education and the extent of the out- 
let for manufactured products. This 
organization concludes that invest- 
ment in education is essential for the 
advancement of agriculture, industry, 
and commerce. 

While the figures released by the 
two organizations mentioned may be 
striking, an analysis of the earning 
power of the workers of any commu- 
nity is shown to be in direct and sig- 
nificant correlation with the level of 
educational opportunities offered by 
the community. 

One is led to the conclusion that 
effective education is contingent in 
part upon the salaries paid to teach- 
ers. The lower paid teachers, as a 
group, include the greater number 
of incompetent teachers. 


Effect of Low Salaries upon 
Teacher Selection 

The state must accept the responsi- 
bility for guaranteeing educational op- 
portunities for youth. This leads to 
the question of minimum educational 
opportunities and by implication to 
minimum wages for teachers. 

Many capable persons have decided 
to enter upon types of endeavor other 
than teaching after giving careful con- 
sideration to the relative salaries they 
might receive. The low salaries paid 
teachers have resulted in the loss of 
many competent persons after a few 
months of teaching service. 

Teaching is a specialized kind of 
work. Yet at the present time there 
are in Illinois more than 3200 persons 
who are teaching with emergency cer- 
tificates. These are persons unable to 
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meet legal requirements for certifica- 
tion enforced prior to the present war- 
time emergency. 

It would appear that in most of the 
instances where the salary is below 
$1200 per year employment is a con- 
sequence of local bargaining. That is, 
the salary of the teacher is usually the 
least amount that will be accepted by 
a candidate for the position. This re- 
sults many times in the employment 
of the local daughter whose mother 
wishes her to remain near home the 
year before her marriage. Perhaps the 
person selected will be a friend of 
someone in authority, who wants to 
teach just one more year and will be 
permitted to do so even though recog- 
nized as incompetent. 


The Teacher’s Standard 
of Living 

For a single person with no de- 
pendents a salary of $1200 per year 
amounts to less than $22 per week 
after taxes and other deductions are 
made. Let any reader estimate the 
cost of board and living quarters, and 
other necessary expenses for his com- 
munity; then include the cost of nec- 
essary clothing and probable medical 
expenses. It will be found that in most 
communities this amount will be more 
than the $88 per month left to our 
$1200 teacher. 

This differential between living 
costs and salary is a major factor in 
the loss of teachers. 

If a teacher accepts a salary barely 
equal to, or less than the amount re- 
quired for the necessities mentioned, 
it will mean that a retrenchment must 
he made in the quantity or quality of 
food. It will result also in some con- 
cessions in the matter of sanitary and 
pleasant home conditions, to say noth- 
ing of the forced neglect of needed 
medical and dental care. 

Not the least important effect of 
such underpayment will be the re- 
duced amount and quality of clothing 
for the teacher. Furthermore, any 
teacher who does not have proper 
recreational and cultural opportunties 
soon becomes a creature who lives in 
a world apart. To the world in gen- 
eral, and the children in particular. 
such teachers seem queer. 

No state can afford to have within 
its borders any school which does not 
offer the educational opportunities 
which are necessary for the develop- 
ment of good citizens. Such educa- 
tional opportunities cannot be ex- 
pected if the salaries paid teachers 
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are not sufficient to attract ¢ 
teachers. The state of Illinois has a 
responsibility in the matter of pro\ 
ing a reasonable educational op; 
tunity for all the children of the St 


The District’s Ability and the 
Teacher’s Worth 

It is impossible to propose a m 
mum salary that would apply equ: 
well to all communities. It has been 
suggested that this minimum show'!d 
be one and one-third times the cost 
appropriate necessities. 

Where there is no legal minimu 
wage, many districts through a fals: 
sense of economy will employ t 
cheapest teacher available rather than 
levy taxes at a rate sufficient to qua 
ify for equalization aid. Many equ 
ization districts will refuse to approve 
a slight additional tax rate which 
would provide good teachers. Other 
richer districts will frequently follow 
a miserly policy of school support. 

Without exception, a school district 
that can not maintain a good school 
program should be denied the right 
to operate. Where the resources of 
the local district are not sufficient to 
pay the salaries and other necessary) 
expenses of such a program, the State 
should pay the difference. 

There is also the question of a 
minimum salary’s being indefensible 
because of the incompetency of some 
teachers. The thought is that some 
teachers are not worth the amount 
that is now being paid for their serv- 
ices. If this statement be true, it is 
contended that a minimum salary is 
desirable in order that greater atten- 
tion be given to the selection of teach- 
ers. The public will more likely de- 
mand its money’s worth if the price 
is more than a pittance. 

A Protection Against 
Poor Teaching 

It is possible that we will win the 
war and lose the battle on the home 
front. The children who are now in 
our schools will be the citizens in a 
few years. If they are not given the 
proper guidance in the development 
of ideals, knowledge, and _ habits, 
society will suffer, and as individuals 
they will have to pay the price of 
incompetency, misinformation, ignor 
ance, ill health, and lack of vision. 

The children of Illinois should be 
protected from the evil effect of poor 
teaching. One means at hand is the 
provision of a reasonable minimum 
annual wage for teachers, below 
which competition cannot operate. 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


‘School District 
Reorganization 


Al Major ant in Wenois 


® of the major problems con- 
ironting education in Illinois is that 
of reorganization of school districts. 
Friends of the schools know that this 
topic has been discussed for many 
years. They know also that but 
meager progress has been made to- 
wards its solution and that in certain 
respects the situation is the worst to- 
day that it has ever been. 

A subcommittee of the Legislative 
Committee of the 1.E.A. studying re- 
organization of school districts for 
the past two years has set up as a 
general goal the following : 

The establishment of efficient, economical, 
adequate common school education for all 
youth, with the schools serving as cultural 
and social centers for their various com- 
munities, and with these services preferably 
being provided by districts maintaining all 
grades of work. 

In the light of such goal let us 
consider reorganization needs. 


The Need 


RURAL ScHOoOoLS.—lIllinois today 
lias more school districts, more school 
luildings, and one-teacher 
schools than any other state in the 
Union. It ranks forty-seventh in the 
progress made in eliminating one- 
rvom schools during the last twenty 
years. 

At this very time there are in this 
State an estimated 8782 one-teacher 


more 


five 


Re- 
ports of county superintendents show 
an additional 1492 districts that do 
not employ a teacher but continue 
neir legal existence by transferring 
and transporting their few pupils to 
schools in neighboring districts. 
Even so our State ranks forty- 
sixth among the states in percentage 
{ rural pupils transported. We have 


districts employing a_ teacher. 
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nearly 4700 schools each with an av- 
erage daily attendance of less than 10 
pupils, 3800 schools have less than 8 
pupils in A.D.A., and there are 1500 
schools in Illinois with fewer than 
five pupils in average daily attend- 
ance, 

Another factor of very great im- 
portance having to do with reorgan- 
ization is that of variation in ability 
to support education among school 
districts. Illinois’ nearly 9000 one- 
teacher districts vary in total assessed 
valuation from $9,020 in one district 
to $2,470,824 in another. 

Schools with low enrollments and 
with extremely low assessed valua- 
tions can scarcely offer the kind of 
educational opportunities that should 
be guaranteed every child who lives 
in Illinois. 

Notwithstanding the very high per 
capita costs of operating such schools, 
the boys and girls who attend them 
are denied adequate training in voca- 
tions, trades, and citizenship, as well 
as certain social and cultural aspects 
of education. In the main their learn- 
ing is confined to book information 
taught too often by a poorly paid and 
ill prepared teacher. 

There is but meager opportunity 
ia such schools for sharing experi- 
ences and activities necessary to the 
development of a well-rounded citi- 
zen. We learn to live well in a great 
democracy only by growing up in 
real democratic situations. These must 
be provided for girls and boys in the 
ciassrooms of America. 

SMALL HiGH SCHOOLS AND Sus- 
URBAN SCHOOLS.—These two types 
of schools must also be considered 
in any reorganization program. Over 
one-half of the high schools in the 
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State today enroll fewer than 100 
pupils. The disadvantages pointed out 
im connection with the small, inade- 
quately financed rural schools apply 
to the small high schools as well. 

The typical metropolitan area con 
tains a number of populous elemen 
tary school districts outside the limits 
of the city proper. These districts 
frequently have little more than the 
homes of the workers on the assess- 
ment rolls, but have a relatively high 
percentage of school-age children, as 
compared with the total population. 

The taxable wealth to support edu- 
cation is not found in the suburban 
districts. The workers’ contribution 
to wealth goes to the center of indus 
try. If children in suburban areas are 
to benefit from equalization of edu 
cational opportunities, it will be neces 
sary to get the money where it is 
and expend it where the children are. 
We have great need for fewer and 
better suburban schools. 

Unir Systems IN _ REVERSE.- 
Most authorities on education are con- 
vinced that in practically every re- 
spect the unit system is superior to 
the dual system of district 
organization. Unit systems halve the 


school 


number of school boards, of . school 
offices, and of heads 
needed in a community. They make 
possible certain savings on purchases 
of equipment and supplies and on 
salaries of administrative personnel. 

Unit districts offer an opportunity 
jor the maintenance of a single salary 
schedule, the proper placing of teach 
ers, and the co-ordinating of curricu- 


administrative 


lar and personnel programs for chil- 
dren—from kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. 

Despite these and many 
vantages, unit 
Illinois are on their way out. (Only 
101 such systems remain. ) 

Not only do bonding and tax laws 
of this State not encourage unit sys 
tems; they positively penalize them. 
Take the single illustration of the 
relative ability of unit systems and of 
dual systems to levy taxes for educa- 
tional purposes. A community served 
by a unit system must support its 
entire educational program, in grades 
one through twelve, on a $1.00 tax 
for educational purposes, unless by 

(Continued on page 255) 
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f rom the standpoint of the wel- 
fare of the Nation, teachers are the 
most important people in the com- 
munity and should not be backward 
in making their services known.” 

This is the opinion of Dr. J. W. 
Carrington, placement director at IIli- 
nois State Normal University, who 
recently elaborated on his views while 
discussing the outlook for teacher 
supply and ‘the influence of salaries 
upon the teaching profession. 

That there is a teacher shortage 
expected to last for ten to fifteen years 
and that salaries have gone up and 
will go still higher are evident, accord- 
ing to Dr. Carrington. 

“But higher salaries are not the only 
incentives needed if professional con- 
ditions are to improve. Teachers them- 
selves can do much to elevate teach- 
ing, and in the long run boys and girls 
are the ones who will suffer if the 
teachers do not help maintain the pro- 
fessional ranks by the induction of 
competent individuals,” Dr. Carring- 
ton pointed out. 


A Decade of Teacher Shortage 


As to the outlook for teacher sup- 
ply, Dr. Carrington finds a study 
made in July, 1944 by Harry E. 
Elder, registrar at the Indiana State 
Teachers College, “one of the best.” 
After compiling data from thirty-three 
state departments of education, Mr. 
Elder concluded, “Those who believe 
the teacher shortage will continue un- 
til after 1955 may be our wisest 
prophets !” 

Dr. Carrington also cites an article 
in the March, 1945 issue of the Na- 
tional Parent Teacher Magazine. This 
article calls attention not only to the 
10,000 teaching positions now vacant 
but to the 80,000 positions now filled 
by persons holding temporary emerg- 
ency certificates. It shows that enroll- 
ments in teachers colleges and normal 
schools have been cut in half and 
makes it clear that in the post-war 
period there will be a greater need for 
teachers than there is today. 


Considering these and other mate- 
rials, the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
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The Outlook for Teacher Supply 


Jt seen by 4. W Carrington 


versity placement head says, “Unless 
we can get principals, superintendents, 
teachers, and guidance officers to 
guide greater numbers of high-school 
students into the teaching profession, 
we are in for a teacher shortage last- 
ing ten to fifteen years.” 


Good Profession on Salary Basis 


An increase of $726 in the average 
annual salary paid I.S.N.U. graduates 
entering the high-school field since 
1940, without previous experience, is 
indicated by statistics available in Dr. 
Carrington’s office. The comparable 
figure for elementary teachers is $522. 
The average salary paid beginning 
high-school teachers completing the 
four-year course at Normal during 
1944 was $1776; that paid beginning 
elementary teachers completing the 
four-year course in 1944 was $1424. 


In discussing the outlook for 1945, 
Dr. Carrington says: 

Some superintendents of elementary 
schools whom we have interviewed about 
graduates of the class of 1945, can pay 
beginning salaries of $1500, $1600, and 
in one instance $1774, if necessary, 
for an inexperienced teacher. We do 
not think any inexperienced elementary 
teacher with a degree needs to accept a 
position at a salary less than $1500 this 


year. It will probably take $1800 to $2000 © 


to move most of the good experienced 
elementary teachers. 

The smaller township and community 
high schools are usually in the best posi- 
tion to pay salaries. It is our opinion that 
they are going to be offering beginning 
high-school teachers $2000 to $2300 by 
August 1, 1945. It will take from $2000 
to $2400 to employ good, experienced high- 
school teachers. Men teachers are almost 
out of the question, and the few available 
can almost name their own salaries. 


Dr. Carrington points out that there 
is every reason to believe that salaries 
in teaching are going to be good for 
at least the next ten years. “Moreover, 
there are good sound reasons for be- 
lieving that on a long-time basis teach- 
ing may offer better salary induce- 
ments than in the past,” he states. 


Need to Change Other Factors 


But the salary question is not the 
whole story, this placement director 
maintains. “Many teachers who quit 
teaching do so for other reasons,” he 
reminds us. “They want to live a dif- 
ferent type of life or to gain recogni- 
tion they don’t get in teaching.” 

There are a number of ways by 
which conditions for teachers need to 
be changed, in Dr. Carrington’s opin- 
ion. The removal of community 
prejudices would help. Many com- 
niunities still are prejudiced against 
the employment of married teachers, 
and, despite the shortage of teachers, 
religious affiliations still bar many 
teachers from receiving consideration. 

The improvement of living condi- 
tions would help. Many young women 
could be kept in the teaching profes- 
sion if communities would exert them- 
selves to see that the teachers have 
good rooming places as well as eating 
places serving good food. 


The improvement of school condi- 
tions also needs attention. The type 
of supervision and the encouragement 
offered young teachers as well as the 
type of equipment available, are all 
determining factors. 

Then there are a number of ways 
conditions for teachers can be changed 
by teachers themselves, in Dr. Car- 
rington’s opinion. “It’s a matter of 
interpreting to the public what is go- 
ing on in the schools,” he says. 


The public can be shown what is 
being done in teaching fundamental 
skills, in offering health instruction, in 
emphasizing the principles of democ- 
racy and the American way of life. 
These and many other phases of 
school work the general public often 
does not understand. 

“Teachers who do not take the 
public into their confidence on all 
school matters, make a great mistake. 
The education of the public—this also 
is the teacher’s job.” 
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Improving the Rural 
School in Illinois 


What rural people think should be 
done about rural school district 
reorganization in Illinois 


I. Illinois we have a state Rural 
Education committee. It is a voluntary 
group of representatives of all state- 
wide organizations and agencies in- 
terested in rural school improvement. 
It has been meeting quarterly in 
Springfield since 1938. Last year it 
extended its organization to sixteen 
area committees following fairly close- 
ly the outline of the Divisions of the 
Illinois Education Association, which 
covers all parts of the State. 


At the first series of meetings of 
these area committees more than 175 
people were in attendance. They in- 
cluded 52 farmers and homemakers, 
23 county superintendents of schools, 
23 farm advisers, 14 home advisers, 9 
school teachers, and a few school 
principals, health officers, and college 


representatives. 


The problems discussed in these 
meetings can be classed under seven 
headings: (1) getting and holding 
teachers, (2) providing adequate and 
equitable finance, (3) getting rural 
people to face up to the need for re- 
organization, (4) securing the right 
kind of reorganization, (5) providing 
adequate transportation, (6) getting 
supervision and-a good school pro- 
gram, and (7) finding the leaders to 
go ahead in school reorganization. 

GETTING AND HoLpinG TEACHERS. 
—Teachers are hard to get and keep, 
it was reported, because in a rural 
school they face a harder task of teach- 
ing than in other schools, due to ad- 
verse living conditions, no janitor 
service, lack of teaching facilities, few 
or no friends, disinterested or antag- 
onistic boards, lack of comforts, ex- 
pense of travel, scope of grades 
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taught, reflection cast upon teaching 
in a rural school, the four-year col- 
lege requirement for certification, 
which induces most to take training 
for advanced positions, and little re- 
lation between salary and quality of 
teaching. 

To get good teachers in rural 
schools will require providing better 
inducements, including paying better 
salaries, than do other schools. 

ProvipInG ADEQUATE AND EgulIrt- 
ABLE FINANCE.—Rural people are 
beginning to realize that their units 
of financial support for schools are 
inadequate, that per capita costs are 
too high, that assessments aren’t equal 
and that the present taxing system is 
inadequate. 

FACING THE NEED FOR REORGAN- 
IZATION.—They recognize that the 
chief obstacles to reorganization of 
rural schools are: the fear of losing 
control of children through consolida- 
tion, adverse town influences on chil- 
dren, possible increase in cost, senti- 
mental attachment to the local school, 
possible loss of prestige by present 
directors, inadequate transportation, 
and fear of under-representation of 
farmers on new school boards. 

SECURING THE RiGHT KIND OF 
REORGANIZATION. — Rural people 
recognize, too, the need for closer 
articulation between elementary and 
high schools, for developing adminis- 
trative districts large enough to equal- 
ize educational opportunities for all 
children, and of making the new 
schools really rural schools. 

ProvipDING ADEQUATE TRANSPOR- 
TATION.—They reported the need for 
increasing facilities for transporting 
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non-high school as well as high- 
school pupils, for a real program of 
road improvement, and for more State 
aid for transportation if all pupils 
needing it are to be transported. 

GETTING SUPERVISION AND A Goop 
ScHooL ProcramM.—They indicated 
that supervision of rural elementary 
schools is lacking or at least ineffec- 
tive, that pupils from rural schools 
are, in general, inferior to urban chil- 
dren in the skills of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, that health education 
and protection services are inade- 
quately provided for in rural schools, 
that little has been done to help pupils 
understand and like rural life, and that 
the present system of State recogni- 
tion tends to perpetuate poor schools. 

FINDING THE LEADERS.—They re- 
ported that many directors ate not 
qualified for their jobs, that closer 
co-operation between home and school 
is needed, and that leaders are lack- 
ing who are willing to take hold of 
reorganizations. 


Trends in Reorganization 


The situation and trends as brought 
out by discussion in these meetings 
are, (1) that the shortage of teachers 
is serious, and (2) that most present 
reorganizations are unplanned and 
unco-ordinated. There is a slow un- 
planned drift toward the closing of 
small schools. 

Though farm people fear loss of 
control of their schools through con- 
solidation, area committee reports 
show that present reorganizations 
leave much control with farmers. Also 
it was reported that in most cases 
where a one-room school is closed the 
parents send their children to a vil- 
lage school in preference to another 
one-room school. 


Inducements for Reorganization 


Members of these sixteen commit- 
tees believe the first improvement 
needed is proper inducement for re- 
organization. They recognize also the 
need to work out specific plans for 
reorganization. Properly trained teach- 
ers with adequate supervision must 
be provided. A better system of finan- 
cial support must be worked out. The 
school curriculum must be improved. 
Widespread study and discussion of 
rural school problems must be carried 
on. Specific inducements mentioned 
were: 

(Continued on page 256) 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


Letters te an OLD CRONY 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Dax DAVE: 

In a previous letter I suggested that 
I would write to you about our new 
mutual insurance company. This com- 
pany, now located at 411% East 
Adams Street, Springfield, Illinois, is 
an LE.A. “baby.” It was conceived 
five or six years ago and came to frui- 
tion under the study and guidance of 
our Teacher Welfare Committee, our 
Board of Directors, and the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

It occurred to us several years ago 
that the teachers of Illinois might 
serve themselves by co-operating with 
each other in an insurance company 
designed to serve teachers as the 
Country Life Insurance Company was 
designed by the Farm Bureau to serve 
its members. It was felt that definite 
savings to our members could be ef- 
fected while at the same time services 
specially keyed to teachers needs 
might be given. 


Investment in the Company 


The I.E.A. advanced $10,000 in 
the purchase of the surplus loan shares 
of the new company, and individuals 
and groups are picking up the re- 
mainder of the 5 percent interest- 
bearing certificates to a total of at 
least $75,000, which will constitute 
the capital of the company. If you 
wish some of these certificates, Dave, 
you had better act promptly for they 
arc moving fast. Some of our Divi- 
sions are investing their balances to 
help this thing along, and incidentally 
to secure a good interest rate on their 
investments. 


It is highly essential that teachers 
everywhere immediately designate at 
least one person per building to pro- 
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mote the purchase of the policies of- 
fered by the company. If 10,000 
health, accident, or auto insurance 
policies could be picked up by this 
company before school closes, without 
the benefit of agents and without the 
expense of agents’ commissions, the 
first year might see the payment of 
the amounts advanced as loans by the 
].E.A. and others. To accomplish this 
calls for approximately 100 policies in 
each county. With local committees 
and chairmen functioning throughout 
the state on a free-will, co-operative 
basis, our goal can be obtained. 


Rates and Services 


I am sure that the rates and kinds 
of protection offered will meet with 
general favor since they compete with 
the lowest rates available and assure 
the greatest service for the least 
money. If you will look at the adver- 
tisement on the opposite page I’m 
sure that you'll agree with me in these 
observations. If in a few years bal- 
ances accrue, the surplus certificates 
would be paid first, after which the 
rates might be reduced or benefits 
extended. 

Ours is a mutual insurance com- 
pany organized under the laws of IIli- 
nois. Its hired managers and clerks 
are the only persons recompensed for 
their services. No officers receive pay, 
and the total of amounts paid the sal- 
aried employees will not be great. 
Everything will be done to give the 
greatest service to our members and 
their families and friends at the low- 
est cost commensurate with safety. 


Teacher Benefits 


It is then up to the teachers of Illi- 
nois to decide the fate of this new 
venture in their behalf. Thousands of 
them have heretofore taken advantage 
of our offerings in “Blue Cross” hos- 
pitalization services. Hundreds have 
used our teacher placement service. I 
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sincerely hope that additional thou- 
sands will immediately take advantage 
of the low-cost health, accident, and 
automobile insurance we have de- 
signed for them. This really is a test 
of teacher alertness to values of bene- 
fits available to members of the group. 
It is a test of co-operation for mutual 
benefit. 

There is no profit to the I.E.A. in 
ventures such as this, except in the 
good will and appreciation of its mem- 
bers. In time, some advertising profit 
may accrue to the benefit of the I.E.A. 
but that will be incidental and will be 
largely offset by expenses experienced 
by the I.E.A.—a non-profit organiza- 
tion—in promoting the health and 
safety of its members. 

It is the desire of the new company 
to become acquainted with school peo- 
ple and others they recommend who 
may later serve as agents and adjus- 
tors. The recommendations of school 
persons relative to reliable local phy- 
sicians, attorneys, and garage men 
are also welcomed. Your suggestions 
and those of others will be appreciated. 


Teacher Placement 


Greater and greater numbers of our 
teachers are using the I.E.A. Teacher 
Placement Service! Every teacher 
should file his or her credentials and 
recommendations with us. It costs 
nothing to do so: 

This is a service to 1.E.A. members. 
In the event a teacher is placed in a 
new position through the help of our 
service, a 3 percent placement charge - 
is assessed. As greater numbers of our 
teachers participate in this service, the 
rates will be reduced. Our only desire 
is to help the best teacher into the 
best job. The purpose is to help the 
teacher, help the school, and to elevate 
gradually educational standards in IIli- 
nois by proper and careful teacher 
placement. 

(Continued on page 240) 
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ARE YOU Pxozectiug YOUR 


INCOME AND YOUR ESTATE 
AGAINST LOSS? 


@ FROM ACCIDENT ‘%§ FROM EXPENSE OF LAWSUITS 
Y}, FROM SICKNESS 





THE INSURANCE QUESTION 
BOX... 

Question: Who is financing the 
I.E.A. Mutual Insurance Company? 

Answer: Persons who buy guar- 
anty fund shares. 

Question: Who will own the Com- 
pany? 

Answer: The policyholders. 

Question: When do shareholders 
get their money back? 

Answer: Shares are called for 
payment as earnings are developed. 

Question: Can Health and Acci- 
dent insurance be purchased for 
members of the family? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Who controls the com- 
pany? 

Answer: A board of directors se- 
lected from each I.E.A. Division. 

Question: Who is eligible for in- 
surance? 

Answer: Any I.E.A. member who 
is an acceptable risk and any person 
who is an acceptable risk that be- 
comes a non-professional member. 

Question: What is the most im- 
portant coverage to have in automo- 
bile insurance? 

Answer: Liability. 

Question: What 
mean? 

Answer: The liability section in 
the policy is a contractual agree- 
ment to assume the policyholder’s 
legal liability. 


does liability 


COBDS 


@, FROM THE COST OF JUDGMENTS 


USE A HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
POLICY—<Accidental loss of life $.75 per 
$1,000.00 each six months. $3.90 each six 
months buys surgical operation expense up 
to $100. $1.20 each six months buys $30.00 
per month accidental benefit. $50 each six 
months buys physician fees up to $25.00. 


USE A MODERN AUTO POLICY—$6.50 
per six months buys $10,000 of liability pro- 
tection and includes $500 of medical ex- 
pense per person in each accident. 
buys comprehensive coverage for six months 
on a 1939 Ford, Chevrolet or Plymouth. 
Four kinds of collision protection available. 


$1.50 





DO’S AND DON’T’S 
SAFETY AND HEALTH... 


This column will be devoted to 
those little reminders whose pur- 
pose is to prevent. 

Contributions will gladly be re- 
ceived from the membership rela- 
tive to “little habits or about gad- 
gets” that help one to avoid acci- 

nts. 

I.E.A. Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany will begin the “manufactur- 
ing’ of insurance coverage and 
service. 

Our first “DO”— Do your part 
by being a member of I.E.A. Mu- 
tual Insurance Company. 

Our first “DON’T”—Don’t be 
on the outside. 

Don’t leave an “open spot” in 
building security for yourself and 
your family. 

Do some thinking: Most acci- 
dents can be avoided. Insurance 
cost in a mutual company depends 
on the risks. Accidents avoided 
keep the cost down. 


DO A LOT OF THINKING— 
DON’T BELIEVE IT CAN'T BE DONE 


THE FACT COLUMN... 


Every four seconds in the 
United States one person goes to 
the hospital. 

400,000 permanent disabilities 
occur in the United States an- 
nually. 

In normal times (using 1941) 
automobiles killed about 41,000 
people in the United States. 

100,000 deaths occur annually 
from accidents. 

400 of every 1,000 people are 
sick each year. 

One million people were in- 
jured by automobiles in 1941. 

The cost of disabilities in wages 
is estimated to be $1,700,000,000. 

Health, accident, and hospitali- 
zation insurance is the medium 
through which income is pro- 
tected. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED ... 


In selling insurance in your own com- 
pany to good risks, during part time 
and in summer vacations? Write for in- 
formation and terms of contract. LE.A. 
Mutual Insurance Company, 411% East 
Adams S&t., Springfield, Ill. Tel. 2-7807. 





USE YOUR OWN COMPANY 


LE.A. MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
411" East Adams Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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LETTERS TO AN OLD CRONY 
(Continued from page 238) 


Again, the co-operation of our 
teachers and administrators will de- 
termine the success of the venture. 
There are advantages to all in and 
through co-operation. The I.E.A. is 
simply serving as the co-operative 
catalyst in the project. 


Professional Co-operation 


We are experiencing the beneficent 
results of effective professional co- 
operation in behalf of legislation — 


legislation which means dollars in 
teachers’ pockets and corresponding 
returns to the public. I hope Illinois 
teachers will remember that the same 
things apply to professional unity lo- 
cally and at Washington. 

We have until May 31 to reach our 
N.E.A. War and Peace Fund goals, 
with but one-half of our statewide goal 
in sight. Before the end of the school 
year we must find at least 3,000 ad- 
ditional N.E.A. members in Illinois 
to achieve our goal of 20,000. The 
N.E.A. dues now are $2.00. Next fall 








MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


]s ADDITION to more than 750 subjects of study covering 
*- all fields of educational and scientific interest, especial 
emphasis is being placed on wartime as well as post-war 
educational needs. A teaching staff of 600 persons includ- 
ing educators of national and international reputation— 
plus the splendid facilities of great libraries and labora- 
tories—offer outstanding opportunity for both graduate 
and undergraduate study. Special courses and work- 
shops for teachers in primary, secondary and higher 
education. Counseling facilities for returning veterans. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 18 
and 19. Second term registration, Monday, July 30. 
Write now for complete bulletin. Director of 
Summer Session, 744 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY 
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they will be $3.00. Why should not 
every teacher lend his or her mite to 
the national co-operative effort? 
In unity there’s strength. That's 
been proved many times. 
Very truly yours, 
Irv 


Digest of Board Meetings 


Time AND Prace: 12:30 p.m. Feb- 
ruary 24, 1945, state headquarters, 
Springfield. 

Present: All members and _ the 
Executive Secretary. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Approved 
monthly financial reports. (3) Ap- 
proved Secretary’s communication to 
Chicago schools chairmen and to cer- 
tain Congressmen. 

(4) Designated President E. H. 
Stullken, Legislative Chairman Rus- 
sell Malan, and staff members Lester 
R. Grimm and Irving F. Pearson as 
participants in Governor’s conferences 
on the State School Fund. 

(5) Received and approved report 
of J. Lester Buford as Federal Rela- 
tions chairman for the I.E.A. 

ApJOURNED: 1:15 P.M. 

*: *=. 2& 

TIME AND Prace: 8:30 p.m. March 
23, 1945, state headquarters, Spring- 
field. 

PresENT: President E. H. Stullken, 
Directors W. R.- McIntosh, Russell 
Malan, and J. Harold Voshall, Repre- 
sentative Charles W. Clabaugh, Legis- 
lative Committee members Thomas 
H. Cobb and J. Lester Buford, and 
all staff members. 

Business: (1) Considered legisla- 
tive problems and adjourned at 1 :30 
A.M. until Saturday, March 24, at 
9:30 A.M. 

At Saturday morning meeting : (1) 
Approved minutes of previous meet- 
ing. (2) Approved financial report 
for February. (3) Approved N.E.A. 
War-Peace Fund report. (4) Author- 
ized loan up to $1000 from the Public 
Relations Revolving Fund for a period 
of sixty days at 5 percent. 

(5) Reviewed developments in 
tenure cases, particularly the Ander- 
son case. (6) Received and adopted 
a statement of Legal Procedures and 
Financial Obligations Where the I.E. 
A. Enters Tenure Cases. (7) Author- 
ized I.E.A. participation in another 
tenure case pending approval by the 
I.E.A. attorney. 
Apyournep: 10.15 a.m. 
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Time anv Prace: 8:30 p.m. April 
27, 1945, headquarters, Springfield. 
Present: All Board and_ staff 

ruembers. 

Bustness : (1) Considered requests 
for an I.E.A. investigation in Effing- 
ham. (2) Received detailed legisla- 
tive report. (3) Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. (4) Approved 
financial report for March and reports 
regarding the N.E.A. War-Peace and 
I.E.A. Tenure Defense Funds. 

(5) Received plans for proposed 
National Editorial Workshop as spon- 
sored by the Kellogg Foundation and 
the State Secretaries. (6) Discussed 
all-inclusive professional memberships 
and local teacher associations. 

(7) Approved Secretary’s plan for 
promoting universal enrollment in 
national, state, Division, and local 
associations subject to Division ap- 
proval. (8) The meeting adjourned 
at 1:00 a.m. to reconvene at 9:30 
A.M. Saturday, April 28, to consider 
further business. 

(9) Considered some prospective 
tenure cases. (10) Heard Chairman 
Voshall’s report relative to plans for 
pooling delegates’ expenses. (11) De- 
cided that years of military service 
of a staff member should be in lieu 
of a corresponding period of staff 
service in determining position on the 
salary schedule. (12) Gave Secretary 
power to act relative to plans for 
heating the headquarters building. 

(13) Gave staff and Secretary 
authority to proceed with considera- 
tions for the redecorating of the office 
building. (14) Heard Secretary's de- 
tailed report regarding his efforts at 
Washington in behalf of Federal leg- 
islation for schools. (15) Received 

Secretary's report regarding N.E.A.’s 
active part in the San Francisco Con- 
ference and regarding the Interna- 
tional Office of Education. 

(16) Authorized I.E.A. sponsor- 
ship of a delegate to the International 
Conference of voluntary teachers’ as- 
sociations to be held under the aus- 
pices of the N.E.A. at the close of 
the war, and designated preference 
for China, Union of South Africa, 
and Brazil, in that order. 

(17) Authorized the purchase of 
one hundred $100 I.E.A. Mutual 
Insurance Company 5 percent shares, 
repurchasable by the company with- 
in sixty days. (18) Accepted plans 
for increased advertising as ad- 
vanced by State Teachers Maga- 
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zines, Inc. (19) Allowed use of News 
Letter list for distributing information 
regarding the proposed experimental 
school of the College of Education at 
the University of Illinois. (20) Di- 
rected advice to the Chicago Division 
that the state association follows the 
policy of calling in special legislative 
representatives from the various Divi- 
sions and pays their expenses when 
the state association feels their serv- 
ices are needed. 
ApyourNep: 1:15 p.m. 
IrvinG F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 





DR. HENRY CLINTON 
MORRISON 


The death of Henry Clinton Mor- 
rison, professor emeritus of Educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago on 
March 19, removed from the educa- 
tional scene in Illinois and the Nation 
2 man whose work has influenced in- 
struction at the high-school level as 
much as that of any man of his gen- 
eration. What has come to be known 
as the “Morrison Plan” of teaching 
was set forth in his book, Practice 
of Teaching in the Secondary School. 





How to get a $100 SALARY LOAN 
if you can pay back $10°7 a month 


N unexpected emergency has used up 
your reserve funds? Write or visit 
Household Finance. Our loan plan was de- 
signed specially for teachers. If you have 
a steady position, you can get the cash you 
need—$20 to $300—quickly and privately. 
Then you may repay in small monthly in- 
stalments. No security, no endorsers are 
required. We take no salary assignment. 
No embarrassing questions are asked of 


your principal, fellow-teachers or friends. 
You merely signa simple, promissory note. 
Choose your own plan 
We have many payment plans to fit our 
service to your needs. Say you need $100. 
You may repay a $100 loan, for instance, 
in 12 monthly instalments of $10.07 each 
—a total of $120.84. Or you may repay 
sooner to reduce the cost. A $100 loan re- 
paid in 6 monthly instalments of $18.48 each 
—a total of $110.88—costs $10.88. 















































FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED You may choose the payment plan 
CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE that suits you best. Please apply 
3 4 6 | 8 10 12 for your loan at the nearest 
baymts | Daymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts ) Household office. Or send the 
$ 25 |$ 8.85/$ 6.73 coupon for full information about 
50 17.69| 13.46 |$ 9.24 I$ 7.13 |$ 5.87 |$ 5.03 ‘ sa 99 . 
75 | 26.54| 20.20 | 13.86 | 10.70) 881 | 7.55 | Ur “loans by mail” service. 
100 | 35.38 26.93 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 Schools use Household 
125 | 44.18] 33. r j , i 
150 | 52.98] 40.31 | 27.66 | 21.34 | 17.55 | 15.04 booklets as texts 
nee | 70.53] 53.66 | 36.78 | 28.36 | 23.31 | 19.96 1° help families and borrowers 
y . . ‘ ' , make the best use of their incomes 
. . . 35.37 | 29.06 | 24.87 5 : 
300 108.62 80.29 38.00 42.36 | 34.80 | 29.76 —— publishes —— 
booklets on money managemen 
full, ft paymence e made on hedule. Total coge will be re and better buymanship. Many 
p~ PH, te, srateot 3 «1.3% per moath on that part schools and colleges use these 
: not exceed ublications as collateral texts in 
balatSce in excess a si00. ** ASX: itr ecenedieendiioaiaiiin, Ask 
ae. FINANCE or write for- free sample copies. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 








: Cacego—2ad f Fi., Bagoneprarost- 30 ~~ = Fi, > Floor, Sprincrretp — Rm. 
253 s . Bank te Bidg., Bidg 
111W Washington Bldg, Ph. 7165-0 ‘Main 137 | ‘Bloline 1464 oe oe Floor, 
Ph. FRAnklin 1082 -QuampaiGN—4thFl., yers Building, 
Post Office Zone 2 Lincoln Bldg GALESBURG Fl, Psoria—3ed Floor, Phone 5765 
Phone 5114 Bank of Alliance Life Bldg., 

ALTON—7th_ Floor, —4th Fl., burg Bidg., 4-5177 
geestotan. SO. Seas. Segcee Adi Phone: 6226 Main Post Office Zone2 WauKBGAN-2nd FL, 
Phone 3-88 Foose $277 30 e Ro p—3rd FL, 210 Washington 

Aurora—Suite 507, East St. Lours—2nd i Ae Rockford Trust St. Wankeagaatiease 
Aurora Nat. 338 Missouri ildi Building, Bank Building, 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 Ave., Ph. East 6738 Phone J 6184 Main 930 Ont. 7110 

Call afr phone the nearest Hosebeldofes or mai this coupon to nearest of. Ali negotiations can be pleted by mail. 











FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION ee Sh ee 





You never know when this information will come in handy. If immediate loan , state desired. 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION PEED. 5 Fo cee v0 cbbnseeve deen cdcedecovggtdbicvdeksed IE8 
(Mail to nearest office—addresess above) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: BGIIB oo n:0:60 0 00060040) 6600000500606 000 nesess coerce 
“How a Teacher Can Get a Loam” To City ooo. ee eee UM eee cee ee eeeeeeeees 
understand this request places me under 

no obligation to negotiate a loan. Amount I wish to borrow $........+.+. DOs pvickseten Months 
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War-and-Peace and Tenure i Ba DAE HE RSD 


Amount 


Defense Funds Report Winnebago County “80073842 «6058 


: Peorta Drvtsion.__........._ 1,900 ; 1,225.86 
April 30, 1945 140.00 
N.E.A. War anp Peace Funp . Peoria County._. \ 699.04 
ps ee Tazewell County... ; 259.12 
Division Quota Paid Due F Woodford County. * 127.70 
BLacKHAWK’ Drvision..$ 1,300°$ 988.79 $ 311.21 $ 
Henry County. 400 229.04 170.96 , Rocx River Division. . 304.04 
Mercer County... 120.56 79.44 ’ DeKalb County. : 76.37 
Rock Island County_. 639.19 60.81 . Lee County... Bee 
CenTraL Drvision 506.53 1,093.47 ; Whiteside County... 350 ‘ 54.00 
elie 17.25 182.75 
potent: srry ne 94.12 305.88 : South Centrat Division 3,200 1,495.67 
Logan County. 194.57 105.43 ee - = 
Lean Panett 200.59 499.41 ay —————___ 
marcescens Christian County 350 
Cuicaco Division 485.73 13,514.27 , Macon County__..__ 
City of Chicago... 485.73 13,514.27 ‘ Macoupin County 25. 55 


DuPace Vatiey Division 226.82 573.18 174.02 


Montgomery County. 301.00 
DuPage County 226.82 573.18 Morgan County ee 78.15 


East Centrat Drvision__ 1,327.43 1,372.57 Sangamon County... 750 —— 
East Central Special 85.15 


Appropriation _______ 25.00 SOUTHEASTERN Drvision_ . 1,350 923.32 
Champaign County. 299.48 400.52 Clay County. 200 151.00 


Ford County 80.10 119.90 

Iroquois County. 273.65 126.35 Crawford County 200 203.46 
Kankakee County 217.85 182.15 Edwards County 100 100.00 
Piatt County 222.10 - Lawrence County 200 121.00 


Richt 1 48.31 
Vermilion County 209.25 590.75 wares ca ae 100.00 











Eastern Drviston__ 863.41 1,286.59 . Wayne County — 2 —— 
Clark County 81.50 18.50 White County... 200 199.55 
Coles County — 81.75 218.25 
Cumberland County_ 58.50 41.50 
Douglas County E 200 56.00 144.00 
Edgar County —.._. 168.50 131.50 
Effingham County 200.00. * 


SouTHERN Division... 2, 1,953.82 
Alexander County 1.40 
Franklin County_____ 79.39 
Gallatin County_.___ 88.00 
Hamilton County... 4.00 
Hardin County ___ a 
Jackson County_..__ 444.05 





Fayette County 99.50 150.50 10.75 
Jasper County. 65.00 85.00 ——— 
Moultrie County 150.00 aa 

Shelby County. ma ws: E .. 


Ittrnors VALLEY Division 1,600 532.96 1,067.04 136.31 Perry County 172.00 
Bureau County 146.34 253.66 19.66 Pope County 50.00 
Grundy County. 115.44 84.56 44.26 Pulaski County me 23.45 
LaSalle County. 115.43 684.57 64.74 Saline County 304.71 
Marshall County 93.50 ee ern Union “ee 176.60 
Putnam County.___ 62.25 7.65 Williamson County __ 448.09 


LaKE Snore Division 3,895.27 1,104.73 1,037.22 Sournwestsan Division . 2,606.66 
Bond County clea 6.00 

Cook County Ce Outside Cath , 
Chicago) Os , 3,531.26 568.74 959.40 oun County pirated 


Clinton County 150.00 
Lake County _ ~ 364.01 535.99 77.82 Gresns County _____ 213.00 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY Jefferson County 293.23 
eee aaa 374.98 825.02 35.22 Jersey County itt 52.46 
Adams County _ Re 131.34 31866 16.66 Madison County 737.41 
Hancock County. 161.64 138.36 3.06 Marion County... 255.75 
Pike County...» 79.00 221.00 15.50 Monroe County 93.00 
Schuyler County “ 3.00 17.0 —— Randolph County. 250.00 

NORTHEASTERN Division. 2, 1,520.39 479.61 730.06 St Cir County 535.81 

Washington County 100.00 
Northeastern Division “a 

Southwestern Division 

Special fa 100.00 —— 400.00 Special Appropriation 

Kane County. 692.52 107.48 150.93 on ° 
Kendall County ado 105.45 44.55 22.20 Western Division 947.85 652.15 
McHenry County _ Dee 165.00 185.00 12.48 183.20 266.80 
Will County_._._.__ 457.42 242.58 145.48 Henderson County. 67.00 33.00 


Norrawestrrn Division. 1, 1,466.70 23330 370.09 “hget oye Bp 
Boone County... 131.00 19.00 32.00 : ' 


Mois —— 100.0 
Carroll County 149.75 50.25 13.65 
Jo Daviess County. 13655 6345 12.03 ——— 2 ee me 


Stephenson County. 309.98 40.02 13212 GRAND TOTALS -__$50,000 $22,125,09 $27,874.91 $6,037.07 
~ *Quota achieved "Quota achieved 
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Significant School 
Bills Advanee 


FEES ae school bills have thus 
far enjoyed the “green light” in the 
Sixty-fourth General Assembly of 
Illinois. IL.E.A. sponsored bills have 
progressed nicely. The crucial weeks 
ahead, however, are fraught with 
dangers of legislative jams and the 
failure of school people to “follow 
through” due to the closing of schools 
for the summer vacation. It is hoped 
that all schools and organizations will 
endeavor to maintain their legislative 
services until the session has ended. 


Teacher Welfare 
The teachers minimum salary bill, 


geography with 


Neighborhood Stories, Grade 3 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


H.B. 175, by Representatives Herbert 
Upchurch and J. E. Miller, suggest- 
ing $1200 as the minimum salary, 
needs continuing support. It had the 
opposition of the Illinois Association 
of School Boards and the Illinois 
Agricultural Association in the com- 
mittee hearing in the House. Never- 
theless the House Education Com- 
mittee reported it favorably. 

The greatest opposition to the bill 
will perhaps be experienced in the 
Senate. The Governor may also be 
hesitant about signing the bill on the 
theory that it violates home rule. Ac- 
cordingly, much effort should be cen- 


o italize on levdle upswing of interest in 
a, ell siti 


tered upon the Senate and the Gover- 
nor in behalf of this bill. 

School people should remember 
that, lacking a minimum salary law, 
all salary structures and hence educa- 
tional offerings suffer tremendously 
in postwar and depression periods. 

Teacher retirement bills meriting 
support are as follows: 

H.B. 441, by Representatives 
O’Neill and Powell, amends Sections 
25-50 and 25-55 of the new School 
Code to provide a minimum allow- 
ance of $600 for one who has at least 
thirty years of credited teaching serv- 
ice and has reached sixty years of 
age. 
As amended this bill would provide 
minimum retirement allowances for 
thuse retiring after reaching sixty 
years of age on the basis of the follow- 
ing periods of credited service, also: 
twenty-five years, $500; twenty-six 
years, $520 ; twenty-seven years, $540; 
twenty-eight years, $560; twenty- 
nine years, $580. The present mini- 
mum of $400 at fifty after twenty- 
five years of service would be con- 
tinued. The measure also would raise 
the minimum disability allowance 
from $200 to $400 per year. 


THE COUNTRY’S MOST POPULAR SERIES 


ATWOOD THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES 


Up-to-Date New Books or New Printings for Grades 3 through 8 


Books to satisfy map-minded 


For the middle grades 

Visits in Other Lands 

The American Nations 
Nations Beyond the Seas, Revised 


boys and girls . . give a world 
point of view. 


For grades 7 or 8 


The World at Work 
The United States in the Western World 
The Growth of Nations 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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H.B. 454, by. Representatives Pef- 
fers and Wellinghoff, amends Sections 
25-4, 25-41, and 25-53 of the School 
Code to permit service of a school 
nurse to be credited during the time 
that she was certificated as a regis- 
tered nurse prior to certification as 
a public health nurse. 

The bill also reopens the privilege 
of . electing ‘membership to older 
teachers who failed to take advantage 
of that opportunity before. 

The bill clarifies the right of full 
refund to the estate of a beneficiary 
who dies within one month after re- 
tirement. It provides, also, that where 
any member has elected to receive the 
optional retirement benefit, allow- 
ances and refunds to his estate shall 
equal what the death refund would 
have yielded at the time of retire- 
ment minus whatever payments he 
may have received. 

H.B. 459, by Representatives Well- 
inghoff and Clabaugh, allows former 
teachers full service credit for the 
period January 1, 1941 to July 1, 1947 
for time in military service or for 
education under Federal auspices 
after discharge. The bill bases the 
service credit for this period upon the 


salary last received as a teacher, plus 
5 percent for each year of the period 
of military service and education. 

It also allows the years of military 
service and education to count as part 
of the teaching time “in [Illinois 
schools” that is required immediately 
prior to retirement, and extends from 
five to eight years the time within 
which contributions shall be paid on 
prior service credit. 

H.B. 485, by Representative Rhodes, 
allows interchange of service credit 
between the downstate Teachers Re- 
tirement System, the University (and 
Teachers College) Retirement Sys- 
tem, and the State Employees Retire- 
ment System. It allows retirement 
under the system to which the person 
last made contributions, with a trans- 
fer of funds among the systems. 

S.B. 430, by Senator Libonati, pro- 
vides changes in the Chicago Teach- 
ers Retirement System proposed by 
the system’s board and the Chicago 
Division. 

School Finance 


All school finance bills have made 
good progress. H.B. 44, by Repre- 


sentative Allison and others, now law, 





SUMMER SESSION 1945 


Northwestern University 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Liberal Arts, Educa- 
tion, Speech, Music, Commerce, and Journalism. 


The program in Education includes a broad range of courses 
in the fields of administration, fundamentals, guidance, cur- 
riculum and methods, and business education. 


NINE-WEEK SESSION 
June 25 to August 25 


SIX-WEEK SESSION 
June 25 to August 4 


THREE-WEEK SESSION 
August 4 to August 25 


For bulletins write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
204 Pearsons Hall 
Evanston, Illinois 


will distribute about $400,000 to dis- 
tricts whose 1944 claims were re- 
computed because increased ‘valua- 
tions required a tax rate lower than 
the qualifying rate for equalization 
assistance in order to produce the 
levy for educational purposes. This 
rate is $1.00 per $100 of assessed 
valuation in the case of the district 
operating only grades one to eight; 
$0.75 in the high-school district, and 
$1.50 in the unit, or twelve-grade dis- 
trict. Districts were permitted to re- 
compute their claims on the basis of 
1942 assessed valuations. 


The privilege of transferring un- 
needed building funds to educational 
funds would be continued until July 
1, 1947 by the provision of H.B. 138, 
by Representatives Gibbs, Van der 
Vries, and H. B. Harris. 

H.B. 267, by Mrs. O’Neill and Mr. 
Knauf, increasing State aid in pupil 
transportation from $15 to $20 per 
pupil per year as a maximum, has 
the support of many organizations. 

Mrs. O’Neill’s bill, H.B. 282, al- 
lowing unit districts to levy up to 
$3.55 for educational purposes by 
third referendum, is well received. 

H.B. 509, by Representative J. 
Ward Smith, providing an educa- 
tional levy limit of $2.00 without 
referendum for unit districts, should 
become law. Only selfish, unreason- 
ing, and unwarranted opposition 
would express itself against this bill 
which is so important to the future 
of school district reorganization in 
Illinois. The bill deserves widespread 
support. 

S.B. 60, by Senator Paddock, al- 
lows eight-grade districts to levy up 
to $2.25 for educational purposes by 
additional referendum. 

H.B. 553, by Representatives Kel- 
sey and Keller, would by referendum 
increase the educational levy limit of 
four-year high-school districts from 
$1.50 to $2.00. 

"In addition to the local finance 
bills there are the State finance bills 
namely, H.B. 315 and 316, by Repre- 
sentatives Westbrook and Edwards 
and eighty-six others, and S.B. 220 
and 221, by Senator Lyons and twen- 
ty-three others, which provide an in- 
crease of $9,408,600 to the State 
School Fund. These bills are being 
advanced. 


The appropriation bill for the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
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COUNTIES That Achieved War 
and Peace Fund Quotas 


Montgomery 
Piatt 

Pope 
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Wabash 
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struction, H.B. 399, has advanced 
satisfactorily. So have the appropria- 
tions for excess costs of educating 
handicapped children, S.B. 333, by 
Senator Downing ; the appropriations 
for vocational education, S.B. 331; 
and the University of Illinois appro- 
priation, $.B. 321. 
Pupils 

H.B. 223, by Mrs. O'Neill, pro- 
vides better enforcement of the child 
labor laws at the local level, with 
greater responsibility resting with the 
state’s attorneys. This bill should have 
no Opposition but it does have, and 
hence it needs support from those 
who believe in the enforcement of the 
child labor laws. H.B. 508 would ex- 
tend the child labor restrictions to 
eighteen years of age after the war. 
The enforcement features of the bill 
are weak, 

H.B. 412, by Representatives Van 
der Vries and Edwards, would pro- 
vide a State hospital school for 
severely handicapped children. This 
is a good bill which deserves to re- 
ceive general support. 

Miscellaneous 

S.B. 153, by Senators Peters and 
Van Hooser, the junior college bill, 
merits general support. 

H.J.R. 31, by Representatives Ed- 
wards and Hunter, would somewhat 
ease the amendatory process of the 
State Constitution. Many constitu- 
tional reforms are long past due. This 
is a means whereby constitutional 
amendments may be made and where- 
by they may be carefully considered. 

S.B. 295, by Senators Crisenberry, 
Lyons, and Laughlin, centers admin- 
istration of special education for the 
handicapped in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

It is impossible to record all of the 
school bills herein because of their 
great number and variety. One hun- 
dred fifty have been filed to date. 
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Four 1.6.4. Divisions 
Meetin 

Northwestern es al 
The annual meeting of the North- 
western Division of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association was held in the Mid- 
way Theatre, Rockford, on Friday, 
October 20, 1944. Speakers at the gen- 
eral sessions were Dr. Edward H. 
Stullken, President of the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association, and principal of 
the Montefiore Special School, Chi- 
cago, whose topic was “Education in 
Illinois in 1944”; Dr. Diasdo M. 
Yap, Filipino diplomat, with subject, 
“America’s Policy in the Pacific” ; Dr: 
M. T. Herrick, University of Illi- 
nois, who discussed the general ed- 


ucation program of the university ; 
and Dr. A. J. Stoddard, superintend- 
ent of schools, Philadelphia, who 
spoke to the topic, “Freedom and 
Peace.” 

The Representative Assembly of 
the Division held a business session 
following the first general session and 
made a report to the membership at 
the second general session. 

Miss Katharine Obye, chairman of 
public relations, in addition to pre- 
senting the resolutions as approved by 
the Division’s public relations com- 
mittee, reported the following public 
relations activities within the Division 
during the year: contacts with candi- 
dates for the Legislature at the pri- 
maries, a communication to the Con- 





@ Remember this... 
Here’s something about refreshing 
S Spearmint Gum that may 
prove useful to you 
some day 


Wrigl 


It’s not while supervising active 
youngsters but at home at routine tasks, you 


have to think about keeping “on high.” 


You must surely appre- 

ciate compliments upon 

your efficiency and abil- 

ity tc keep good natured. 

And, there is where 

refreshing Wrigley’s 

Spearmint Gum might 

be of greatest valuc to you 

—at home with papers to mark, 

schedules to make up or other 

routine or repetitive work to 
get out. 


This sort of work requires men- 
tal alertness yet in comparison to 
your stimulating day at school, is 


apt to be rather boring and monotonous sometimes. But chewing seems 
to boost mental awakeness as well as morale. 


Consequently, chewing Gum should help you skim over the flat spots 
in your after-school work at home so that you do a better job and feel in 
higher spirits . .. Just keep this useful little aid in mind—when we can 
again get quality ingredients to make it possible for us to manufacture 
refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint, a true quality Gum. ' 


Remember this wrapper 


. .. it means chewing gum of quality and 
flavor... It will be empty until gum of 


Wrigley's Spearmint quality can again 


be made. 
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gressman from the district relative to 
Federal Aid, promotion of N.E.A. 
membership in the counties of the Di- 
vision, exhibits at the Winnebago 
County institute and at the I.E.A. 
convention, organization of a Future 
Teachers Club in West High School, 
Rockford; and publicity to promote 
the statewide observance of American 
Education Week. 

Resolutions approved correspond- 
ed closely to the report presented by 
the state Public Relations Committee. 

Miss Myrtle Rose, Savanna, Divi- 
sion finance chairman, presented the 
budget of the state association and re- 
ported upon the status of the War- 
Peace and Tenure Defense funds. Mr. 
Selmer H. Berg discussed the legisla- 
tive program as it would be presented 
at the I.E.A. annual meeting. 


Result of the election held during 
the business session was as follows: 

Orricers—President,.L. J. Gnagey, su- 
perintendent of schools, Lena; vice-presi- 
dent, Zella Corbett, community high school, 
Mt. Carroll; secretary, Clyde C. Kaiser, 
assistant county superintendent, Freeport; 
treasurer, David Schoonmaker, Washing- 
ton Jr. High School, Rockford. 

Executive Committee—George Kloos, 
assistant principal, high school, Freeport, 


chairman, °45; Katherine Slade, West 
High School, Rockford, °45; Augusta 
Stenquist, community high school, Mt. 
Carroll, 46; Aaron Cravens, superinten- 
dent of schools, Galena, 46; Floyd Brett, 
superintendent of schools, Belvidere, *46; 
W. R. Holloway, superintendent of schools, 
Stockton, ’47; Irene Phillips, high school, 
Belvidere, °47. 

State Governinc Commitrees — Fi- 
nance, Marion Fletcher, superintendent, 
Rock River School, Rockford, ’48; Legis- 
lation, Selmer H. Berg, superintendent of 
schools, Rockford, ’46; Public Relations, 
Katharine Obye, West High School, Rock- 
ford, °47. 

President James W. Welsh, prin- 
cipal, Lincoln Junior High School, 
Rockford, presided at all sessions. 


2-2. 

Rock River Division 
The Rock River Division, meeting 
in the Dixon High School on Oc- 
tober 20, 1944, approved a revised 
constitution for the Division through 
which two fundamental changes in 
the organization are effected. The first 
of these brings the county delegate 
groups into more direct participation 
in the election of officers. The second 
provides that the secretary of the Di- 
vision shall be the chairman of a 

Teacher Welfare committee. 
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Chairmen of the governing commit- 
tees presented and interpreted reports 
which were in substantial agreement 
with the reports of the comparable 
state committees that would later 
come before the Representative As- 
sembly of the LE.A. 

Election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Orricers—President, W. L. Pickering, 
county superintendent of schools, Oregon ; 
vice-president, Florence A. Cook, Shab- 
bona High School; secretary, Alma Happe, 
high school, Rochelle; treasurer, Roy R. 
Dillon, superintendent of schools, Franklin 
Grove. ; 

Exécutive Commitres—E. I. Lehr, su- 
perintendent, elementary schools, Rock 
Falls, chairman, "45; Theodosia Keeler, 
community high school, Sycamore, 46; 
John H. French, high school, Paw Paw, 
°46; Albert Iske, superintendent, elemen- 
tary schools, Polo, ’45; C. J. Dintleman, 
community high school, Fulton, °45. 

State Governinc CommMitTrees — Fi- 
nance, Glen H. Obourn, community high 
school, Ashton, ’46; Legislation, E. S. Sim- 
monds, superintendent ‘of schools, Morrison, 
’47; Public Relations, Paul Street, North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb, ’48. 

Miss Susan Scully, Director for 
Illinois of the National Education As- 
sociation, addressed the general ses- 
sion. The remainder of this session 
was given over to discussion of “Post- 
war Problems in Education” by two 
panels of speakers, as follows: 

ELEMENTARY SeEctTION.—Miss_ Esther 
Barton, Dixon, chairman; Dr. Edwin H. 
Reeder, University of Illinois; Mrs. Har- 
old T. Myers, DeKalb (school-board mem- 
ber); Miss Mildred Fink, Polo (class- 
room teacher); Mr. John A. Jensen, Ful- 
ton (principal). 

High Scuoot Section.—Dr. J. R. 
Hainds, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb, chairman; Miss Theo- 
dosia Keeler, Sycamore (classroom teach- 
er); Miss Mildred Krughoff, Sterling 
(classroom teacher) ; Dr. B. Othanel Smith, 
University of Illinois; Mr. L. S. Griffith, 
Amboy (school-board member). 

President A. H. Lancaster, super- 
intendent of schools, Dixon, presided 
at all sessions. , 


a ae 
Southeastern Division 


The annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Division was held in Bridge- 
port on October 13. A luncheon meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly in- 
tervened between morning and after- 
noon general sessions. Oral reports 
were made by the chairmen of the 
legislative and the finance committee. 
respectively. 

The chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee presented a typewrit- 
ten report which in its various sections 
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corresponded closely with comparable 
sections of the Platform and Resolu- 
tions of the state Public Relations 
Committee which would later be pre- 
sented to the ILE.A. Representative 
Assembly. 

The report of the nominating com- 

mittee was accepted. Accordingly the 
official personnel of the Division this 
year is as follows: 
’ Orricers.—President, C. T. Cramer, su- 
perintendent of schools, Olney; vice-presi- 
dent, A. Lyman Talbert, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Fairfield; secretary, 
Justus A. Gibson, county superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Carmel; treasurer, A. E. Hor- 
tin, township high school, Bridgeport. 

Executive Committer.—C. T. Cramer, 
superintendent of schools, Olney, °45 
chairman; A. Lyman Talbert, county su- 
perintendent of schools, Fairfield, ’45; Jus- 
tus A. Gibson, county superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Carmel, ’45; A. E. Hortin, 
township high school, Bridgeport, ’47; Mrs. 
Clara Cannady, Bancroft School, Mt. Car- 
mel, 45; J. Ed Holt, principal, community 
high school, Fairfield, ’45. 

State GoverNING CoMMITTEES.—Finance, 
William Todd, superintendent of schools, 
Louisville, 48; Legislation, P. E. Crowder, 
principal, township high school, Bridge- 
port, "46; Public Relations, Virgil Judge, 
county superintendent of schools, Albion, ’47. 

Speakers at the general sessions 
were Dr. Edward H. Stullken and 
Professor George S. Counts. Dr. L. 
H. Houtchens presented the program 
of the Division of General Studies of 
the University of Illinois. 

President Clara Cannady presided 
at all sessions. 

xx*k 
Western Division 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Western Division of the Illinois 
Education Association was held Fri- 
day, October 13, 1944 in the Gales- 
burg High School gymnasium. Speak- 
ers at the two general sessions were 


Dr. Kenneth McFarland, superin- - 


tendent of schools, Topeka, Kansas; 
Dr. W. Norwood Brigarice; Lillian 
Mowrer, and Dr. Myron T. Herrick, 
of the University of Illinois. 

A meeting of the Division’s dele- 
gate assembly followed the general 
sessions. The report of the legisla- 
tive committee was discussed by the 
chairman, Mr. R. V. Cordell, of 
Lewistown, under the heads of Re- 
organization, Taxation and Finance, 
and Pupil-Teacher personnel. 

The chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, Dr. R. G. Linder, announced 
the appointment of a chairman for 
each of the six counties of the Divi- 
sion to work in behalf of the N.E.A. 
War and Peace Fund and the I.E.A. 
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Tenure Defense Fund. Dr. Linder 
also presented the proposed budget. 

Mr. Kenneth Cable, Fairview, 
chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee, reported sponsoring a work- 
ers conference in Galesburg and pub- 
lication of Western Division News. 

The following persons whose names 
were placed in nomination by the 
nominating committee, are serving as 
the directing personnel of the Division : 


Orricers.—President, Russell Troxel, 
principal, community high school, Farming- 
ton; vice-president, Harry Garst, senior 
high school, Galesburg; secretary, Mildred 
Miller, Hitchcock Junior High School, 
Galesburg; treasurer, Don W. Arnold, 
senior high school, Galesburg. 


Executive Commitree—H. M. Lein- 
baugh, superintendent of schools, Lewis- 
town, chairman, ’45; Dr. Julian Archer, 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, °45; Joseph Dixson, principal, 
high school, Monmouth, ’45. 

State Governinc ComMitTTees—Finance, 
Dr. R. G. Linder, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, ’48; Legisla- 
tion, R. V. Cordell, county superintendent 
of schools, Lewistown, *46; Public Rela- 
tions, Kenneth Cable, principal, community 
high school, Fairview, °47. 

President Nellie Swanson, elemen- 
tary supervisor, Galesburg, presided 
at all sessions. 


American Education 
Week Program 1945 


“Education to Promote the Gen- 
eral Welfare,” is the theme for Amer- 
ican Education Week, November 11 
to 17, 1945. Daily topics are those 
indicated below: 

Sunday, November 11 

Emphasizing Spiritual Values 
Monday, November 12 

Finishing the War 
Tuesday, November 13 

Securing the Peace 
Wednesday, November 14 

Improving Economic Wellbeing 
Thursday, November 15 

Strengthening Home Life 
Friday, November 16 

Developing Good Citizens 
Saturday, November 17 

Building Sound Health 


The program was developed by a 
committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the four national sponsors: 
the National Education Association, 
the American Legion, the United 
States Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Other national, state and 
local groups co-operate with them. 
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‘The Book of Tomorrow’’ in Social Studies 


LIVING IN THE 
PEOPLES’ WORLD 


by ROTH and HOBBS 


Here is a new book that lays the foundation for a 
better understanding of world problems which we must 
face. It is a preparatory course for the study of world 
affairs, and can be used most successfully as the textbook 
for the first year high school social studies course. It is 
a combination of: 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


This book has been off the press less than six months, and already 
is in its second large printing. It has been enthusiastically welcomed 
by school administrators and social studies instructors, who, for so 
long, have been looking for the right textbook for the course that 
precedes world history. Here it is, with: 


1. Many modern maps 

2. Variety of illustrations 

3. Facinating reading 

4. A teachable organization 


Write for further information. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 46, ILL. 
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\.E.A. 100 Percent Honor Roll 


One hundred and eighty-six school 
districts and 172 schools in addition 
had this year attained 100 percent 
membership in the National’ Educa- 
tion Association as of March 31, 1945. 
Faculties of two of the state teachers 
colleges also were enrolled 100 per- 
cent. 

Total number of N.E.A. member- 
ships reported up to March 23, 1945 
was 16,299. Illinois’ N.E.A. member- 
ship quota for this year, originally 
set at 20,000 members, later, in ac- 
cordance with a general revision of 


quotas, was scaled down to 18,788.. 


Thus Illinois needed 2,500 N.E.A. 
memberships by May-31 to complete 
her quota. 


The list that follows is made up 
of school districts and individual 
schools in addition reported by the 
N.E.A. under date of March 31 as 
having attained 100 percent member- 
ship. Schools that reported 100 per- 
cent membership to N.E.A. headquar- 
ters only a short time prior to March 
31 may find that they are not includ- 
ed. Their names will have to be 


included in a later report as will those 
of schools that transmitted member- 
ships after that date. The list as pub- 
lished is based entirely upon official 
reports received from the membership 
secretary of the N.E.A. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 
March 31, 1945 
District 
Aledo Community csc School 
GE 4 SER eee an 
Amboy (E1.) - Sat 
Anna (El.) ~ : 
Anna Jonesboro. Community 
i Bee a ane 
Annapolis (El.) 


Barrington 

Beecher (El.) - 

Beecher City (El) 
Bethany Township High ‘School - 
Bradford —- _ School 
Bridgeport (El.) - 

Brimfield (El.) — ee 
Brimfield Township High School. 
Buckley Community High School 
Burlington Township High School 


Carterville Community High School 
Carterville (El.) —~ 

Catlin Township High School 
Chambersburg (EI1.) 

Champaign —_ 

Charleston (E1.) 


1941 
1944 
1936 
1944 
1944 
_..1944 
1944 


1938 











We believe it is 
caused by poorly 
organized textbooks 
that do not offer 
sufficient practice 
material. 


arithmetic program. 





WH Y is there such a demand for workbook 


material in arithmetic? 


THE USE OF LEARNING ARITHMETIC PREVENTS WEAKNESS 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC is built on a prevention of weaknesses plan 
to eliminate the need for expensive remedial work. 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC has been developed by experts who know 


from long experience what to emphasize and what to eliminate in an 


It contains more problems and exercises than other series. There is a 
wide spread in the introduction of new topics and ample drill and 
practice on each new step. These two features aid in the prevention 
of weaknesses, which is one reason why so many schools are adopting 
LEARNING ARITHMETIC and why they are getting better results. 


This outstanding arithmetic series merits your consideration. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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District Year 
Chatsworth (El.) __ pe 1938 
Chatsworth Township High $ School... _.1938 
Chester __ ag 

Chillicothe (EL) + 
Chillicothe Township ‘High “School 
Creve Coeur __ 


Deerfield 
Des Plaines (El.)_ ice edin 
Des Plaines, Maine Township | 

High School . 
Doctor School ( P, O. ‘Orland Park) — 
Dolton _. E - 
Donovan Township High ‘School 1944 
Dorrisville School (P.O. Harrisburg) _1940 
Dundee Community High School 1924 
5 RRR 
Dunlap (El.) _ edema _.1944 
Duquoin (El.) dt te et en 


East Ledford (P.O. Harrisburg) 1941 
Edwardsville _ 1936 
Elliott SMR Sees 
hk eee | 
Elmwood Park (El.). = 1933 
Erie ew _— School _.1940 
Erie (El.) - 1944 
Eureka (EI. i 1944 
Eureka Township High School. 1944 
Evanston Township High School 1930 


Flat Rock Community High School___1944 
Flat Rock (El.)_.. 1944 
Forreston (El.) _..1944 
Freeburg : ...1944 
Fulton Community High School 1944 


Glen Carbon 1939 
Glen Ellyn (El.) _.1930 
Grafton — 1940 
Granville (EL. ) 1944 
Green Valley (El.).__ 1944 
Griggsville Community High School__1944 
Griggsville (E1.) ; 1944 
Groveland School (P. O. Pekin) 1944 
Gurnee, Warren Township 
High School . 


Hamburg 

Hammond Community High School 

Harrisburg (El.) 

Harvey (El.) 

Hazel Green School (P.O. Blue 
Island) ; 1944 

Highland ___ 1931 

Highland Park, District No. 107 
(El.) 

Hillsboro _. 

Hutsonville (El.) 


Jacksonville __ 
Jerseyville (El.) 
Jerseyville Township High School 


Keithsburg (El) 
Kenilworth (El.) 
Kirkland (El.) - 


Lebanon (El.) 
L 


Libertyville (E1.) : 

Loda Township High School 
Lombard (E1.) 

Lovejoy —____ 

Lyndon Community High ‘School 
Lyndon (El.) - 

Malta Township ‘High School. : 
Mansfield Community High School 
Mansfield (El.) - “ahah ; 
Manteno Township High School 
Marissa Township High School 





1944 


1942 
1944 
1942 
1940 


1943 
.1944 
1944 
1937 
1936 
1925 


1944 
1943 
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District 
Marsh 
Matto 
Mend 
Milfor 
Minie 
Minor 
Minor 
Mome 
Mome 
Mt. h 
Mt. \ 
Mt. 
Mont: 


Nape 
New 
New 
Norn 
Ni rt! 


Oblo 
O'Fa 
O'Fa 
Orla 
Pale 
Pale 
Pala 
Pale 
Peki 
Pek: 
Pert 
Pin 
Pitt 
Pitt 
Ple 
Pok 


District 

Marshall sf ated ~—* School__. 

Mattoon 

Mendota (El) - 

Milford Township High ‘School 

Minier (El.) - 

Minonk (El.) - 

Minonk Community High School 

Momence (El.) —. KOs 

Momence Community High School 1935 

Mt. Morris Community High School__1944 

+ Vernon (El.)— - a 
Vernon Township High School__1944 

5 nticello Cemmunity High School __1940 


Naperville — pabed ist 1924 
New Athens Community High School 1944 
New Athens (El.) — 1944 
Normal (El.) ~~~. 1935 
North Chicago (El.) 1935 


Oak Lawn wai 1944 
Oak Park (El.) 1927 
Oblong (El.) — _...1944 
Oblong Township High School 1944 
O'Fallon (El.) ——— hae 
O'Fallon Township High “School _....1944 
Orland Park Community High School_1944 


Palestine Township High School 1944 
Palestine (El.) - 1935 
Palatine (El.) — 1944 
Palos Park 1944 
Pekin (El.) 1923 
Pekin Community High ‘School 1924 
Peru (El.) - 1936 
Pi nckneyville (EL ). 1937 
Pittsfield (El.) - = 1944 
Pittsfield Community ‘High ‘School 1944 
+ easant Hill School (P.O. Peoria) 1944 
Polo (El.) . 1944 
Pontiac (El.) 1923 
Porterville School (Crawford 
County ) 
Princeton (ElL.) 
Princeton Township High School 
Princeville ( El.) 
Princeville Community High ‘School 
Prophetstown 
Prospect Heights 


Reddick (El.) 

Reddick Community High School 

Ridge Farm (El.) 

River Forest (El.)-~ 

River Grove . 

Riverside, Riverside-Brookfield 
Township High School 

Roanoke (El.) 

Rochelle (El.) 

Rochelle Township High School 

Rock Island 

Rockton, Hononegah Community 
High School 

Roodhouse (El.) 

Roodhouse Community High School 


St. Anne, St. Anne Community High 
School 1938 
Secor —— 1944 
Sharp Corner School (P.O. Skokie) . 1944 
Shelbyville Community High School__1943 
Sheldon Consolidated —— 1944 
Sheldon Community High School 1943 
Shirley 1938 
Sibley Community Sin School 1943 
Silvis 1944 
Somonauk (El.) - 1944 
Sparta (El.) —— 1944 
Stockland Community High School ___1940 
Stockton — oe _1944 


1944 
1935 


1943 
1944 
1944 
1939 
1937 


1943 


1943 
1943 
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District 

Stone School (P.O. Orland Park) 

Sullivan Township High School_____ 

Sycamore (El.) __ : 

Sycamore Community High ‘School 

Tremont (El.) - 

Union School (P. O. Orland Park) 

Warrensburg Community High School 

Washburn Township High School 

Watseka (El.) = 

Watseka Community High School. 

Waukegan Township High School 
District No. 119__ 

Weir School (P.O. Palos Park) 

Wellington Township High School 

Wenona Community High School 

Westchester (El.) 

West Chicago (El.) 

Westmont 

Wethersfield (El.) 

Wethersfield Township High School 

Wheaton (El.) 

Winnetka (El.) 

Wood River (El.) 

Yorkville, Community Consolidated 
School 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 
WITH 100 PERCENT N.E.A. 
ENROLLMENT 
March 31, 1945 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston 


Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal _. 


1944 


1935 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 


ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 
March 31, 1945 
School 
Abingdon, Lincoln Grade School 
Alton, Horace Mann School 
Alton, Lincoln School 
Alton, Milton School 
Alton, McKinley-Delmar School 
Alton, Roosevelt Junior High School 
Alton, Washington School 
Arlington Heights, Elk Grove School 
Atwood, High School 
Auburn (El) 
Aurora (East), G. N. Dieterich 
School 

Aurora (East), Indian Creek School 
Aurora (East), Junior High School 
Aurora (East), Oak Park School 


Beardstown, Beard School 
Beardstown, Central School 
Beardstown, Lincoln School 
Beardstown, Washington School 
Belvidere, High School 
Belvidere, Lincoln School 
Pelvidere, Perry School 
Berkeley, Sunnyside School 
Berwyn, Hiawatha School 
Berwyn, Irving School 
Bloomington, Emerson School 


Bloomington, Horatio G. Bent School 


Franklin School 
Bloomington, Lincoln School 
Bloomington, Washington School 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn High School 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn Village School 


Bloomington, 


Year 
1943 
1942 
1942 
1944 
1942 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1944 
1940 


1943 
1943 
1934 
1933 


1938 
1939 
1938 
1938 
1924 
1928 
1928 
1944 
1940 
1936 
1944 
1943 
1943 
1943 
1939 
1944 
1944 





Happier 


Vacilion 


will be YOURS if you accept this 
LOW COST PRE-VACATION OFFER! 


‘aeeur 


-and “Get Under the 
T.C.U.Umbrella” 


Unexpected bitls are so hard to 
meet during vacation. That’s why 
sickness and accident are doubly 
painful. As a service to teachers, 
T.C.U. is right now offering, at a 
bargain price, a complete T.C.U. 
Policy that gives you “10-Way 
Protection” all through vacation 
and well into the fall. 


Send Coupon Today 


without obligation. You'll 
be surprised to find how 
little it costs for you to en- 
joy T.C.U. Protection for 
more than six long 

on this Special 
Pre-Vacation Offer. No « 
agent will call 


BECAUSE ALL 
CHECKS COME 
ey Fastest 
AiR MALL 


‘ueen 
BECAUSE | WiLL 
MEVER HAVE TO 
PAY AMY EXTRA 
ASSESSMENTS 





tuetir 
eecaesert 
pars write 

$3000 
FOR MAIOR 
accipeats 


‘un 
SECAUSE IT 
cosTs iéss 

TWAH A 

W1GKEL A DAY 


1 et 17 BECAUSE 
{ Dow'T WAVE TO 60 
10 THE HOSPITAL 
10 GET BEMEFITS 





1 KE IT BECAUSE 17 Pars 
FOR MON-COMFIMING ILLNESS 
AND MINOR ACCIDENTS 








Tag for 
Your Bag 


R FREE 


Has space for name 
and address, with transparent 
cover. Free while supply lasts. 





Teachers Casual Underwriters, 
$51 TCU. Building, Lincoln, Nebr 
Send me your spctial Pre-Vacation offer and Free 


NO AGENT WILL CALL. eeea= 
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Sfitional College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 


TEACHING 
@ Elementa: kindergarten, 
nursery school and chi are an « centers. Chil- 
dren’s A AE and observation 


center. Located on Chienwo’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. E Beginning classes as well 
as specially courses for 

lege graduates. Summer term: June 15th. 
Fall te term: Sept. ‘7th. Write f for catalog. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 528D, Evanston, Ill. 


Thepf ) Meh pega 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Methods in Art Education. Discussion of 
problems with observation in the children’s 
classes. Fine and Commercial Art Classes. 
Summer Term, June 25, 1945. Accredited. 
2 to 7 term points. For Catalog, Box. 801, 

Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois. 











PRIMARY TEACHERS 
SUMMER COURSES 
Meeting Present Needs 


Ten-Week Term, Six-Week Term 
Four-Week Term, Two-Week Term 
Courses offered cover: ACTIVITY PRO- 
GRAMS — CHILD DEVELOPMENT — 
READING and the LANGUAGE ARTS — 
SOCIAL STUDIES — ARITHMETIC — 
SCIENCE — CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
— MANUAL ARTS — MUSIC — 
RHYTHMS — NURSERY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, etc. 

Write for information at once. 
Pestalozzi Froebei Teachers College 
Dept. C, 410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Ray " MEXICO 


Sty ig. ® this summer, Educational groupe 














Ae a 4 
arses fe tat | 
‘ 


wvvvwvrv 


Fokler® Guatemala, 


. STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
> 11 W. 42St. N.Y.C. 727 W. 7 8t., Los Angeles 4 








School Year 
Centralia, Central School 1942 
Chicago, James Giles School 1937 
Chicago, Gompers School for 

Crippled Children 1944 
Chicago, Riverdale School 1940 
Chicago, Washburne Trade School 1944 
Chicago, West Pullman School 1938 
Chicago, Van Vlissingen School 1934 
Cicero, McKinley School 1928 
Clarendon Hills, Clarendon Hills 

School . 1944 
Coal City, South Side School 1940 
Danville, Douglas School 1939 
Danville, Elmwood School 1939 
Danville, Washington School 1935 
Dixon, High School 1943 
Dixon, Loveland School 1939 
Dixon, North Central School 1941 
Downers Grove, Puffer School 1930 
East Alton, Lincoln School _. 1944 
East Moline, John Deere School 1944 
East Moline, McKinley School 1941 
East Peoria, Roosevelt School __ 1944 
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School Year 
East St. Louis, Alta Sita School______1938 
East St. Louis, Bluff View School____.1943 
East St. Louis, Chartrand School____.1944 
East St. Louis, Hawthorne School____1921 
East St. Louis, Jefferson School_____1926 


East St. Louis, Jerome School____1944 
East St. Louis, Lafayette School___1944 
East St. Louis, Lansdowne 

pA. ee 1943 
East St. Louis, Manners School __ we ___ 1942 
East St. Louis, Maplewood School____1933 
East St. Louis, Monroe School____1942 
East St. Louis, Morrison School. 1944 
East St. Louis, Ritzman School_____.1944 
East St. Louis, Rose Lake School ____.1944 


East St. Louis, Signal Hill School____1926 
East St. Louis, Wilson School______.1941 
Elgin, New Era School____.______1944 
Effingham, Central Primary School___1940 


Effingham, Oaklawn School_______1940 
Eldorado, Lincoln School _...__1936 
Evanston, District 75, College 

Hill School - __.1939 


Evanston, District 75, “Dewey ‘School _1925 
Evanston, District 75, Lincolnwood 

ele _.1925 
Evanston, District 75, Miller School _ 1944 
Evanston, District 75, Orrington 

SS eee _..1943 
Evanston, District 75, Wiliard School 1943 
Evanston, District 76, Central School ___1943 
Evanston, District 76, Oakton School _.1943 
Evanston, District 76, sae 


ee eee ee a! : _..1944 
Farmington, Harris School _..1944 
Freeport, Center School 1933 
Freeport, First Ward School 1932 
Freeport, Henney School —.§ 1932 
Freeport, Junior High School 1932 
Freeport, Lincoln School 1932 
Freeport, Union School _....1932 
Glencoe, North School 0 1944 
Glencoe, South School 1944 
Havana; Central School _..1939 
Havana, Oak Grove School _..1937 
Havana, Riverview School 1944 
Havana, Rockwell School _..1944 
Highland Park, Ravinia School 1939 
Kewanee, Lyle School _..1941 
Kewanee, McKinley School _...1944 
LaGrange, Congress Park School, 

District 102 - _..1943 


LaGrange, Oak School, ‘District 102. 1939 
LaGrange, Ogden School, District 102_1939 


Lincoln, Washington School 1944 
Madison, Louis Baer School 1944 
Maywood, Emerson School 1924 
Maywood, Irving School 1923 
Moline, Bowlesburg School 1944 
Moline, Ericsson School 1923 
Moline, John Deere Junior High 

School - az _. 1930 
Moline, Logan School , 1921 
Moline, McKinley School 1923 
Moline, Senior High School 1923 
Monmouth, Central School 1936 
Monmouth, Garfield School 1936 
Monmouth, Harding School 1940 
Monmouth, Jr. High School _. 1942 
Monmouth, Willitts School 1936 
Mount Carmel, Longfellow School __1940 
Paris, Redmon School_ : 1944 
Paris, Vance School_ _.....1944 
Peoria, Alta Elementary ‘School. 1944 
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School Yeor 
Peoria, Bellevue Elementary School_.1944 


Peoria, Blaine-Sumner School _______1944 
Peoria, Calvin Coolidge School__.____.1938 
Peoria, Columbia El. School 1943 
Peoria, Douglas School —_____________.1937 
Peoria, Franklin School ________.1944 
Peoria, Garfield School_.._.____. 1944 
Peoria, Glen Oak School CIUGT 4 
Peoria, Greeley School _...._.________.1932 
Peoria, Harrison School é 1944 
Peoria, Hines —— School ____.1944 
Peoria, Irving School — ..1944 
Peoria, Kellar School__ __.1943 
Peoria, Kingman School. = 1932 
Peoria, Lee School..._. See 
Peoria, Lincoln School —____. 1944 
Peoria, Longfellow School 1933 
Peoria, McKinley School — _..1944 
Peoria, Norwood El. School 1944 
Peoria, Von Steuben School 1937 
Peoria, Washington School __ 1944 
Peoria, White School 1937 
Peoria, Woodrow Wilson School 1944 
Riverdale, Bowen School mike 1944 
Riverside, Central School _. 1944 
Riverside, Hollywood School 1944 
Rockford, Church School 1943 
Rockford, Hall School . 1938 
Rockford, Kishwaukee School 1927 
Rockford, R. K. Welsh School_. 1941 
Roselle, Bisterfeldt School __ 1944 
Shelbyville, Vine Street School 1943 
Sterling, Central School 1934 
Sterling, Lincoln School 1934 
Sterling, Wallace School 1940 
Streator, Wilson School 1943 
Urbana, J. W. Hays School 1943 
Urbana, Lincoln School 1942 
Urbana, Thornburn Jr. High School _ 1944 
Urbana, Washington School __...1944 
Waukegan, Bonny Brook School 1944 
Waukegan, Central School 1938 
Waukegan, Andrew Cooke School 1937 
Waukegan, Glen Flora School 1938 
Waukegan, Greenwood School 1939 
Waukegan, Jackson School 1937 
Waukegan, McAllister School 1937 
Waukegan, North School____ 1937 
Waukegan, Washington School 1936 
Waukegan, West School..._.__.____ 1938 
Waukegan, Whittier School_____1940 
Wilmette, Laurel School 1944 
Woodstock, Dean Street School _.1929 





Sick ae liberalized 


The board of education of Rockford on 
April 23 informally approved a more liberal 
sick leave policy which would give teachers 
and other school district employees a total 
of ten days sick leave each year and would 
allow an accumulation of thirty days. Pres- 
ent regulations provide five days sick leave 
each year and an accumulation of twenty- 
five days. 

Some weeks ago the Rockford Education 
Association began a study of sick leave 
provisions. Returns from a questionnaire 
addressed to all members were studied by 
the committee to which the matter was 
referred, and on the basis of this study it 
recommended the provisions which have 
just been adopted by the board of educa- 
tion. 
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to Welcome Newcomers 


The Rockford Education Associa- 
tion this last year added to its roster 
of many already active groups a new 
committee, the Hospitality Commit- 
tee. This committee was created as a 
result of comments made by some 
teachers who had been in this system 
only a short time. “If only we had 
been told about the interesting things 
in this city when we first arrived,” 
they said. “It has taken us such a long 
time to get acquainted !” 

Early last summer plans were put 
under way to help make the large num- 
ber of new teachers who would come 
to Rockford in the fall feel at home. 
As a first step a letter of welcome was 
sent to some forty newcomers. The 
body of the letter read: 

It is with genuine pleasure that we wel- 
come you as a newcomer to Rockford. We 
hope you'll like our fme city, its people, 
and us—your co-workers. 

The enclosures we are sending for your 
convenience. Meantime if you are encoun- 
tering any difficulties about finding a place 
to live, write to us. We will ‘gladly try to 
help you. We can give you at least a tem- 
porary home. If you will give us the date, 
the time, and the place of your arrival, 
we'll meet you in spite of gas rationing! 

After your arrival we will see that you 
are provided with information about our 
churches, various other organizations, and 
the places of interest in our community. 

We hope you'll soon feel at home. 

The enclosures referred to were a 
map of Rockford donated by the Rock- 
ford Chamber of Commerce, and a 
map and a schedule of the city bus 
routes, 

Replies of appreciation began com- 
ing back soon after the letters were 
sent. The members of the committee 
found themselves very busy meeting 
trains and buses, finding temporary 
living quarters, hunting apartments 
and conveniently located rooms, mak- 
ing appointments with both doctors 
and beauty parlor operators, and hav- 
ing lunch or dinner with these new 
friends. 

At the suggestion of the R.E.A. 
Hospitality Committee the local New- 
comers Club this year recognized the 
new teachers as they always do other 
new citizens. The new teachers’ names 
were published in the local news- 
paper’s special Newcomers Page and 
each one received a Your Welcome 
Book of many fine and varied pre- 
miums donated by local merchants. 
Ten percent discounts on theatre 
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tickets, ice-cream, 
and other pur- 
chases were al- 
lowed our new 
members. Need- 
less to say these 
gifts both amused 
and delighted. 
The September 
number of the 
R.E.A. News, is- 
sued the first day 
of school, con- 
tained messages 
of greeting from 
the mayor, the 





KEEP POSTED ON VISUAL 
EDUCATION EQUIPMENT! 


@ SOUND-ond-VISUAL EQUIPMENT CATALOG— 
Lists and describes the newest 16 mm sound 
projection equipment and accessories 


e 16 mm SOUND FILM CATALOG— 
Lists and reviews 2000 recent sound films 


acid MISS THEM—BOTH YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


614 NORTH SKINKER BLVD, Ges 
SAINT LOUIS, 5, MO 





president of the 
board of education, the superin- 
tendent of schools, the N.E.A. presi- 
dent, and the I.E.A. President. A 
full-feature page, “Around Our 
Town,” informed the new teachers 
concerning many local organizations 
they might join. 

A few weeks after the opening of 
school, an evening reception for all 
new teachers was held in the West 
High School Library. Corsages were 
presented to the guests. An excellent 
program of music and fun was planned 
and many new faculty members par- 
ticipated. Refreshments were served 
and a delightful social hour followed. 

This experience gave us a deeper 
appreciation of the contributions of 
our new faculty members ; it also pro- 
vided a fine opportunity for our or- 
ganization to work with other com- 
munity agencies. 

—Evetyn M. Anverson, Chairman Hospi- 
tality Committee. 


Would Delay Decision 
on Military Training 


Members of the Decatur Public 
School Teachers Association voted 
115 to 77 “against deciding now” 
upon a program of compulsory mili- 
tary training for the youth of the 
United States. In a special bulletin 
the legislative committee of the asso- 
ciation set forth the arguments for 
and against universal compulsory 
military training, presented by the 
American Legion and the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, respec- 
tively. Teachers were asked to vote 
only after they had read the argu- 
ments on both sides. 

They were given an opportunity 
also to express a preference as to the 
type of training that might be given. 
One hundred and eleven were in favor 
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Perfect Your French 
for Post-War Needs 
at McGILL UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
JUNE 28-AUGUST 10, 1945 


| = Sttshed and —— School. it 
ong a jar 
provides | carefully Graded Instruction 
those who wish to improve —_—— - 
San ab ae tae et a 
same time offers a wide ee of = 
courses, some of which lead to the M.A 
ree at McGill or elsewhere. All courses 
anced sections 
of University standard. Certificates show 
— semester hours for university 
c t. 


Students are advised to stay in University 
residence with French staff. h alone 

ken at all times. Conversation and prac- 
a wae with | the language in a natural 


ident scholarships 
for meritorious students. 


Fee (tuition, board and room) 
$190.00 (Canadian). U.S. currency 
is now at a premium. 


Write now for prospectus, fo: t8 
Director, French Summer School 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL @ CANADA 














of training connected with the schools, 
while 61 would approve training in 
a military camp. Miss Ethel Parkin- 
son is chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, which conducted the survey. 


Where Can We Reach You? 


If your address next September is go- 
ing to be a different one from your present 
address, won’t you send us a card notify- 
ing us of the change? 

Periodicals are not forwardable, and so 
leaving a forwarding card at the post of 
fice of your present address, while it helps, 
will not bring ILtrnors EpucatTion to you 
until one copy is received by that office 
and found to be undeliverable. Then the 
post office notifies us of the fact. 

If there is a forwarding address, the 
change is made in time for mailing the 
next issue. If not, we have no choice but 
to drop the name from the list. 

Please let us know where we can reach 
you next September. 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Secretary of U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Education Committee 
Speaks in Decatur 


Mr. Paul H. Good, secretary of the 
committee on education of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, addressed a large audi- 
ence of business men and educators in the 
Decatur High School Auditorium on March 
20, with subject, “Education, an Invest- 
ment in People.” Mr. Good presented the 
findings of the U. S. Chamber’s study of 
the relation of the educational level of a 
community to its standards of living. 

His appearance in Decatur was spon- 
sored by the Committee on Education and 
Committee on Membership Meetings of 
the Decatur Association of Commerce, with 
the Decatur Council on Education, Deca- 
tur Public School Teachers Association, 
and the Macon County Teachers Associa- 
tion co-operating. 


MacMurray College Centennial 


MacMurray College, formerly Illinois 
Woman’s College, Jacksonville, will cele- 
brate its Centennial during the year 1946. 
The climax of the celebration will occur 


WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 1945 


Six-Week Session 
JUNE 18-JULY 27 
Five-Week Session 
JULY 30-SEPTEMBER 1 
Fifteen-Week Term 
School of Law 
JUNE 11-SEPTEMBER 30 
Undergraduate, pre-professional, pro- 
fessional and graduate courses embrac- 
ing: 
Artand Archacology 
Commerce and Finance 
Economics 





Five Languages 
Mathematics 
Psychology 
Education Seven Sciences 
Engineering Social Sciences 
English Social Work 
Full programs in Liberal Arts, Commerce 
and Finance, Fine Arts, Education and 
Secial Work. Pre-professional courses 
for Nursing, Dentistry, Medicine, etc. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: Children’s CHinic, 
Conferences, a St. Louis County Work- 
shop, and Seminars. 

RECREATION: Outdoor Municipal Opera, 
Little Symphony, National and American 
League Baseball, Forest Park and the 
St. Louis Zoo, and Shaw’s Botanical 
Garden. 

REGISTRATION: Friday and Saturday 
preceding each session. 

For complete bulletin write 
Frank L. Wright, Director, Summer 
School, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 

St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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October 6-10, 1946. The present plans, 
subject to wartime restrictions, include an 
educational conference, and alumnae day 
and founders’ day programs. 
Sixty Years of Publishing 

D. C. Heath and Company this year will 
celebrate sixty years of publishing. Late 
in 1885 the publishing firm of Ginn and 
Heath was dissolved. and the new firm, 
established by Daniel Collamore Heath, 
started on its way with thirteen books and 
eleven pamphlets. These were chiefly in 
science and modern languages, two sub- 
jects that Mr. Heath had the vision to 
anticipate would play an important part 
in future school curriculums. 


Exchange Teacher at Crystal Lake 


During the period from March 27 to 
May 10 Spanish classes in the community 
high school at Crystal Lake, Illinois, were 
taught by Senor Ezequiel Mejia, of Lima, 
Peru. Senor Mejia came to Crystal Lake 
under the sponsorship of the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations, Ex- 
change of Educational Personnel Depart- 
ment of the U.S. Office of Education. The 
purpose of his visit was two-fold: (1) to 
improve the teaching of Spanish; (2) to 
stimulate interest in Spanish and in our 
Mexican neighbors. As a part of his assign- 
ment Senor Mejia lectured on phases of the 
life and customs of the South American 
people before classes in various of the high- 
school subjects with which his lectures were 
readily correlated. He taught an adults class 
in Spanish also. 


Salary Increase Incorporated 
in Schedule 


The LaSalle-Peru Township High School 
and Junior College Board of Education 
voted on March 20, 1945 to include as 
part of teachers’ regular salary for 1945-’46 
the $300 yearly bonus granted for each of 
the past two years to offset increased living 
costs. This makes the beginning salary 
$1,500 for women and $1,700 for men, and 
the maximum $2,900 for women and $3,100 
for men. In other words, the salary sched- 
ule has been increased $300 at each level. 


National Intercollegiate Basketball 
Contestants 


Southern Illinois Normal University was 
the sole representative of the Illinois dis- 
trict in the National Intercollegiate Basket- 
ball Tournament which was held at Kansas 
City, Missouri, in mid-March. The Maroons, 
participating in this event for the first time, 
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finished in fourth place, and were eliminated 
from title consideration by Loyola Univer- 
sity, of New Orleans, the team which ulti- 
mately won the tournament. Southern fin- 
ished the basketball season with a record 
of fifteen wins in twenty-two games. 


Silver Burdett Has a Birthday 

Silver Burdett this year reaches its six- 
tieth birthday. Edgar O. Silver, the founder, 
would scarcely recognize the offspring of 
the humble publishing business he set up 


in Boston in 1885. His list of one item’ 


has grown and expanded to include basic 
texts in the major subjects on both pri- 
mary- and secondary-school levels, and 
Silver Burdett Company has emerged as 
one of the country’s leading textbook pub- 
lishing houses, with offices in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 


Sponsors Essay Contest 


Fox River-Geneva Post No. 75, Ameri- 
can Legion, recently sponsored a prize essay 
contest for the students of Geneva Com- 
munity High School, Geneva. Subject of 
the essay was “Universal Military Service 
for American Youth.” Prizes were awarded 
the best essay supporting the affirmative 
position and the best presenting the nega- 
tive. Winning essays written by Katherine 
Ann Bean, Sophomore, and Esther Marie 
Glad, Junior, were printed by the sponsor. 


Honor Roll of Heroic Dead 


Forty-one names immediately will be 
placed on the Honor Roll recently pur- 
chased after months of work by the War 
Council of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College to carry the names of all Western 
men and women who sacrifice their lives in 
World War II. 


Laidlaw Brothers Founder Dies 
in Florida 
Mr. Wayne N. Laidlaw, one of the 
founders, for many years president, and 
later chairman of the board of directors of 
Laidlaw Brothers, died at Sarasota, Flor- 
ida Thursday, March 15. 


Education Officer 
with Air Force Unit 


Lieutenant Cyrus A. Galley, of Moline, 
has been appointed Information and Edu- 
cation Officer of his Ninth Air Force 
Service Command unit in Belgium. Lieuten- 
ant Galley is putting’ into application in his 
unit the extensive educational program 
which the Army has recently instigated. 
His knowledge as an instructor is being 
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utilized to achieve the aim of the Army’s 
educational program, to give soldiers still 
in the field an education which will make 
them better civilians. 

Before entering the army on March 6, 
1942, Lieutenant Galley was an instructor 
in the Moline Manual Arts School. 


To Return to Western Campus 


Members of the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College faculty who have been 
on leave during the present school year 
te do additional study will return for the 
Summer Sessions. They are Mr. Wix Gar- 
ner, who has been working toward an ad- 
vanced degree at the University of Indi- 
ana; Miss Tressie Bonham, of the Home 
Economics department, who has _ been 
studying at Columbia; Miss Esther Stroup, 
also of the Home Economics department, 
who has been studying at the University 
of Chicago; Miss Ethel Ray, who has been 
doing graduate work at Boston University, 
and Miss Lyndall Swofford, librarian, who 
has been studying at the University of 
Illinois. 

Dr. DeForest O’Dell will return to the 
campus September 1 to resume his duties 
as director of Public Relations after taking 
a year’s leave of absence. 


Appointed Athletic Director 


Mr. Glenn (Abe) Martin was recently 
appointed athletic director at Southern 
Illinois Normal University. He succeeds 
the late Brigadier General William Mc- 
Andrew in that post. Since Martin joined 
the university faculty in 1938, he has had 
outstanding success as a coach of both foot- 
ball and basketball teams. An S.I.N.U. 
graduate, he previously had made a fine 
record as a high-school coach: Mr. Martin 
played for one year on the Chicago Cardi- 
nals professional football team. 


Commencement Week Speakers 


William Scott Gray, professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, has 
been secured to deliver the commencement 
address at Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College on June 7. 

The baccalaureate sermon will be de- 
livered on June 3, by Reverend R. W. 
Frank, professor of Philosophy, of Religion 
and Christian Ethics at the McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


Mrs. Mamie Ross Dies 


Mrs. Mamie Smith Ross, a teacher in 
the Decatur public school system for twen- 
ty-six years, died on March 23, 1945 in 
the Macon County Hospital, where she had 
been a patient one day. She had collapsed 
at her desk the day before. A fellow 
teacher said, “I think of Mrs. Ross as a 
heroine. She stayed on too long because of 
the teacher shortage. She felt she was 
needed and wished to do her part.” 


Mamie Ross was rated by her fellow 
teachers a fine teacher. They found her 
genuinely human. She understood and 
loved children, and extended her sympa- 
thetic understanding to their parents. She 
handled her problems wisely. She smoothed 
away small hurts—never permitted them to 
grow into big difficulties. 


Rural Progress Day 


Approximately 1,800 ural students, 
teachers, and parents attended the annual 
Rural Progress Day which was held at 
Western Illinois State Teachers College on 
April 13. 


Concert Well Received 


The Southern Illinois Normal University 
music department presented the oratorio, 
“The Messiah,” by Handel, on Palm Sun- 
day, in the Little Theater on the campus. 
The chorus, under the direction of Mr. 
Floyd V. Wakeland, worked two months 
to make the concert one of the most out- 
standing musical events of the year. 


Clinics Supplement Extension 
Class W ork 


The Individual Child is the subject of 
study by the extension class at Jackson- 
ville under the direction of Dr. Roscoe G. 
Linder, of Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Macomb. A series of clinics 
are proving quite interesting and helpful in 
connection with the classwork. On the eve- 
ning devoted to speech defectives, the city 
speech correctionist demonstrated the 
analysis and treatment of such defects with 
the help of ten pupils. Other clinics to 
study the visually defective and the blind, 
the hard of hearing and the deaf, will be 
held at the state institutions located there. 


School Secretaries Mid-Y ear 
Conference 


The Illinois Association of School Secre- 
taries will hold a conference in Chicago 
on May 25, 26, and 27. Headquarters are 
to be at the Sherman Hotel. 

Registration takes place in the Old Town 
Room, between 5:30 p.m. and 6:30 P.M. 
on Friday, May 18. Activities of the con- 
ference will include a business meeting, 
committee meetings, meals, social hours, a 
radio broadcast, theater, church services, 
and a visit to the Museum of Science and 
Industry. Anyone in educational work is 
always a welcome guest. 

For further information, address Miss 
Eleanor M. Boynton, Administration Office, 
Cossitt Avenue School, LaGrange, Illinois. 


National Brotherhood Week 
Observed 


Rabbi A. E. Halpern, Father William 
Ryan, and Reverend L. K. Bishop, mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Round Table of the 
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National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, spoke before the student- faculty as- 
sembly at Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity in observance of National Brother- 
hood Week. The annual Brotherhood Ban- 
quet, sponsored by campus organizations, 
was attended by seventy students, faculty, 
and townspeople. 


W.1.8.T.C. Scholarships 


In addition to the Teachers College 
scholarships provided by the Fifty-ninth 
General Assembly, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College has available approxi- 
mately forty scholarships for the year 1945- 
1946. All of these scholarships have cer- 
tain specific requirements that must be met. 
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1945 SUMMER SESSION 
Eight Weeks 
June 28 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Anthro- 
pology, Art, Biology, Business, Chemistry, Ec- 
onomics, Education, English, Geography and 
Geology, History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Law, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
and Sociology. 

Emphasis on education for and in the post- 
war period. 

Special features include Institutes, Conferences, 
Workshops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts. 
The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use of 
an automobile. 
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The stipends range from $35 to $45 per 
year and may be used for one or more 
of the following purposes as may be speci- 
fied: registration, tuition, and student ac- 
tivity fees. 


Graduate and Extension Classes 
at Western 


Two hundred seventy-three undergradu- 
ate students are registered for second 
semester extension classes conducted by 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
in eleven communities. Twelve faculty 
members are devoting part of their time 
to extension work. 

Fifteen graduate students are registered 
in three classes on the campus. They are 
taking work toward the Master’s degree. 





Index of FREE TEACHING AIDS 


A compilation of hundreds of free 
pamphlets, pictures, charts, exhibits, 
and films available from commer- 
cial companies and governmental 
agencies. A reference book that 
every teacher should have. Priced 
at $2.60 per copy. Money refunded 
if not satisfied after 5 days exam- 
ination. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS CO. 
Harrisburg, Ill. 
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DR. CHESTER F. LAY 


Dr. Chester F. Lay, who assumed 
his duties as president of Southern 
Illinois Normal University on Jan- 
uary 5, was inaugurated on May 11. 

Dr. Lay, a native Illinoisan, was 
born at Golconda. He received his 
B. Ed. degree from the Illinois State 
Normal University and his M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from the University 
of Chicago. He served Illinois schools 
in the following capacities: rural 
teacher at Plainfield, in Will County ; 
high-school principal at Moweaqua, in 
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Shelby County; head of the mathe- 
matics department in the high school 
at Bloomington, in McLean County ; 
superintendent of schools at Wyo- 
ming, in Stark County. 

His work in higher education in- 
cludes teaching at the universities of 
Arizona, Colorado, and Washington ; 
at Oregon State College; and at 
Robert College, Constantinople, Tur- 
key. At the University of Chicago he 
served as instructor in the school of 
Commerce and Administration and in 
the Graduate School of Social Science 
Administration. More recently he 
served the University of Chicago as 
visiting professor. 

For more than fifteen years Dr. 
Lay has been a professor in the school 
of Business Administration and a 
member of the graduate faculty of the 
University of Texas. 





Tax Limitation Proposal 
Rejected by Legislature 


The Illinois Senate on March 28 
concurred in House action on H.J.R. 
7, introduced by Mr. Kaindl. By this 
action the Sixty-fourth General As- 
sembly repealed H.J.R. 32 adopted by 
the Sixty-third General Assembly. 
Through this latter resolution the 
Illinois Legislature in 1943 made ap- 
plication to the Congress of the 
United States to call a Constitutional 
Convention for the purpose of repeal- 
ing the Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution (empowering Congress 
to lay and collect a tax on income) 
and adding a Twenty-second Amend- 
ment. The effect of such action would 
be to limit to a maximum of 25 per- 
cent the tax rate on income or on the 
transfer of property by gift or in- 
heritance. 

The proposal has been dubbed the 
“Millionaire’s Amendment,” since 
obviously it would benefit the very 
rich. If Congress were unable to 
apply taxes of more than 25 percent 
on higher incomes, it would have to 
increase taxes in the lower income 
brackets and maintain them for a 
longer period of time in order to pay 
the costs of the war. 

In such an event there would be an 
increased drain on the resources of 
smaller communities, with resultant 
increased difficulty in maintaining 
local public institutions. 

According to the N.E.A., the IlIli- 
nois Legislature is one of sixteen state 
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legislatures to have adopted such a 
resolution ; Illinois moreover is one of 
the four in 1945 to have rescinded 
their earlier action. 

That this proposal should have 
come before the legislatures of a ma- 
jority of the states is not to be credited 
to coincidence. A determined lobby 
sought to make use of a little known 
and thus far never used provision of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which requires Congress to call a 
Constitutional convention upon appli- 
cation of the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the states. 

Nor is direct action in Congress 
being overlooked in this effort. 





REORGANIZATION 
(Continued from page 235) 


referendum it has increased the maxi- 
mum rate. A community served by a 
dual system can benefit by the ability 
of each of the two districts serving it 
to levy a $1.00 tax for educational 
purposes without referendum—$1.00 
for the elementary schools and an 
additional $1.00 for the thigh school. 
Here we encounter the paradox of 
our being in pretty general agreement 
that one system of educational organ- 
ization is superior and is more eco- 
nomical than another, while we con- 
tmue to establish and maintain the 
inferior form of organization because 
the State rewards us for doing so. 


Goals of Reorganization 


Many people look favorably upon 
reorganization of school districts pri- 
marily because they believe it will 
result in the saving of money. While 
in some instances reorganization 
would bring about some saving and 
certainly in every instance it should 
make possible more intelligent spend- 
ing, it should not be advocated pri- 
marily on such basis. 

Reorganization should be brought 
about for the purpose of offering a 
more adequate and a richer program 
of education to more people than has 
ever before been possible. A good edu- 
cation costs money. Let’s admit it— 
then prove that it is worth all it costs! 
The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has just released a most excel- 
lent report which shows that an edu- 
cated people is the business man’s 
most valuable asset in terms of dollazs 
and cents. (Request your local cham- 
ber to supply you with-this report.) 

A good education which costs 
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money can be defended on the basis 
cf returns in delinquency prevention. 
Per capita cost figures for St. Charles 
as of March 3, 1943 and for Geneva 
as of the same date were $858.04 and 
$956.28, respectively. In September 
of that year Illinois had 585 boys in 
St. Charles and 277 girls in Geneva. 

A good education which costs 
money can also be advocated and de- 


- fended on the basis of what it does 


toward building strong citizens for 
this democracy of ours. There is no 
one of us who cannot cite numerous 
instances of heroism exhibited by men 
and women in this war—the germs of 
which had been planted in their lives 
in the Nation’s schools. If democracy 
is to be preserved as a philosophy of 
government, it will have to be done 
through the schoois of America. 

The point that I have been trying 
to make here is that reorganization 
in Illinois must not be attempted as 
a retrenchment measure. Obviously, 
it is an enrichment program. 


How Shall We Proceed? 


The Reorganization Subcommittee 
and the staff of the Illinois Education 


Association are pretty well agreed 
that progress can be made by follow- 
ing these recommendations : 


a) A full-time planning staff in the Of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to direct and co-ordinate the 
reorganization program. 

b) Creation of a State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Reorganization, such committee 
to include lay members of varied interests, 
appointed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

c) Appropriations sufficient to carry on 
an earnest planning program on a continu- 
ing basis over a number of years. 

d) A school survey committee in each 
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county, of which the county superintendent 
would be a member and ex officio execu- 
tive secretary.* 

e) A survey of each county, employing 
the case study approach in community sur- 
veys that would take account of all educa- 
tional as well as physical factors. ' 

f) Publicity aimed at telling the whole 
truth to the people showing both benefits 
and possible disadvantages attending any 
reorganization proposal. 

g) Co-operation with other agencies in- 
terested in educational progress. 

h) Closing of small schools required by 
law. ‘ 

i) High legal standards relative to quali- 
fication of teachers, length of term, etc., 
that would compel discontinuance of small 
cheap schools. 

j) State encouragements: more aid for 
transportation; twelve-grade systems re- 
warded instead of penalized. 

k) State aid large enough that local 
property taxes will not be oppressive when 
districts are reorganized into larger units 
and enriched programs are offered. 





RURAL SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 237) 
1. Place half the burden of support on 
the State since rural areas have half the 


children, of whom half migrate to other 
areas. 

2. Provide transportation through State 
aid, using good, small buses running them 
over short routes to good centers: with at 
least four teachers and a janitor. 

3. Deny State aid to schools with three 
teachers or fewer. 

4. Set up by State legislation county and 
state committees to study rural school situ- 
ations, make reorganization plans, and 
submit these plans to the people for dis- 
cussion and vote.* 

5. Study natural community areas, county 
by. county. Reorganize administratively on 
the basis of the natural community. 

6. Provide legislation for a county ad- 
ministrative unit for all rural schools out- 
side towns of over 2500 population, or 
larger community units for all grades with 
former elementary and high-school board 
members on the new board. 


7. Attach non-high school territory to 
districts which children from that territory 
would naturally attend. 


Other Suggested Improvements 


Other suggestions for improvement 
include providing properly trained 
teachers and adequate supervision. 
The committee suggested a require- 
ment that all teachers take basic train- 
ing in rural life, and a provisional 
certificate for two-year students. 

Special training for rural teachers 
should include instruction in agricul- 
ture, home economics, rural sociology, 
and agricultural economics, allowing 





*The county school survey bill has been intro- 
duced as H.B. 406. Its sponsors are Representa- 
tives Lottie Holman O’Neill, Downers Grove, 
and W. O. Edwards, Danville. 
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a year of actual teaching after two 
years of a four-year course. Then all 
teachers should be provided with 
fundamental instruction in how to 
organize and teach in a one-room 
school. Means should be provided to 
prevent unqualified teachers, including 
those having only training for high- 
school teaching, from teaching in 
rural schools. 

Members of the committees sug- 
gested also that adequate training for 
administrators in both elementary and 
high-school fields should be provided. 
Better recognition than now obtains 
should be given to rural teachers, and 
a sound salary system should be pro- 
vided for the entire school system. 
The school curriculum would be im- 
proved if every school had a nine- 
months term. Rural schools should in- 
clude studies of the rural environment. 
Such studies would include soil con- 
servation, nutrition education, and 
similar subjects for which laboratory 
materials are abundant in rural areas. 

These committees recommended 
widespread study and discussion of 
rural school problems by organizing 
county councils with PTA, Farm 
Bureau, Home Bureau, and similar 
groups represented on the commit- 
tees, with one representative from 
each school district in the county. 

A better understanding of rural- 
school problems and their solution 
should be sought for rural and city 
people through general education at 
the teachers colleges and the Univer- 
sity of Lllinois. 

The committees recommended the 
continuation of area committees with 
broad representation of rural teachers, 
dirt farmers, school-board members, 
Farm Bureau and Home Bureau 
members, farm and home advisers, 
rural club members, farmer and home- 
maker organizations, school principals 
and superintendents, ministers, and 
legislators. 


Problems for Continuing Study 


The specific problems requiring 
further study as outlined by the area 
committees included : 


1. Rural school reorganization, including 
legislation that will encourage reorganiza- 
tion, recommended types of larger adminis- 
trative districts, how best to increase the 
size of the units, how best to get each 
county to work out its own organization 
plans, and to provide information on county 
surveys. 

2. More adequate school supervision in 
the office of the county superintendent of 
schools, how rural school supervision is 
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conducted in other states, and how Illinois 
can get a state-wide system . 

3. Teacher training and supply, emer- 
gency certificated teachers, teacher educa- 
tion for rural schools, with special atten- 
tion to co-operation between teacher col- 
leges and the University of Illinois col- 
lege of agriculture. 

4. Transportation—the kind that will be 
of greatest benefit to the child. 

5. Financing rural schools, including all 
forms of financial support, especially the 
problems of taxation and sources of reve- 
nue, the township trustee and treasurer sys- 
tem, looking to the possibilities of a 
county-wide taxing or finance unit. 

6. Encouragement of widespread study 
and discussion. 

7. Simplification of school laws. 

The following materials may be of 
use to those interested in studying the 
problem further : 


LrnpstroM, D. E., Manual on Rural 
School District Reorganization, issued by 
the Extension Service in Agriculture and 
Home Economics, University of Illinois. 

Report of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation School Committee, IAA, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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1. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA... 
world’s best known reference library . . . 
treasury of man’s knowledge through the 
ages .. . 24 volumes . . . 500,000 indexed 
items of information. 








2. BRITANNICA JUNIOR... 

for students of elementary and junior 
high schools . . . 12 volumes of facts, 
maps, pictures . . . 50,000 indexed items. 





3. BRITANNICA 
WORLD ATLAS... 
a world at your fin- 
ger-tips . . . 126 full- 
color maps, geograph- 
ical and trade statis- 


tics charted, com- 
pared, indexed. 


——— 








4. BRITANNICA 
BOOK OF THE YEAR... 
l-volume encyclopae- 
dia of 1944 world 
events . . . 1,000,000 
words’. . . entirely 
new from cover to 
cover. 











5. BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 
two complete sets, each containing 10 
separately printed units of study material 
. . . keyed to Britannica Junior . . . in- 
valuable study booklets. 








IN STEP 
WITH A 
FAST-MOVING WORLD 


* Educators everywhere know the value of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica as an easy-to-use source of authentic 
information. What you may not know, however, is 
that a careful plan of continuous annual revision en- 
ables the various Britannica publications to keep 


abreast of a changing world. 


¢ The 1945 printings — fresh and new — demonstrate 
even more clearly than ever before the flexibility of 
editing and preparation that has made Britannica the 
standard reference work of educators for generations. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., through 
its Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching 
Films (formerly Eastman), now offers the fore- 
most collection of sound and silent motion pic- 
tures available for teaching purposes. We will 
be glad to give you further information about 
these films, and our new “Lease-to-Own” plans. 
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The Changing Social Program 


in the College 


\ o longer does one hear the “Let’s 
get away from war” escapist plea 
which confronted one planning a so- 
cial program for college students dur- 
ing the early stages of the war. Today 
war problems and wartime shortages 
are major subjects of discussion, and 
are accepted as inevitable. The loss of 
male students, which in 1942 was a 
staggering one On most campuses, to- 
day is an accepted fact, and the stu- 
dent body is learning to compensate 
for it in a number of ways. 

Evenings of bridge or of reading 
the latest best seller, organized hikes 
to picnic spots, and all-school parties 
have come into the social scheme of 
things on the campus more and more 


as the shortage of men has become 


more acute. An ever-decreasing num- 
ber of dances, especially formal ones, 
is noticeable. 

This winter on the campus of 
Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege a basketball tournament with 
teams representing various girls or- 
ganizations as the contestants, drew 
a large attendance. 


Purposes Examined by Students 


A group of college women, thus 
thrown on their own resources, in- 
cluded the following among the sig- 
nificant purposes of a college social 
program: the promotion of both cul- 
tural and social development, provi- 
sion of opportunities for learning to 
be both leaders and followers, and for 
recognizing the needs of a group and 
learning how to supply these needs 
through active and constructive par- 
ticipation. Further, the program, they 
felt, must touch constructively all 
members of the institution for which 
it is planned. 

Activity preference sheets filled in 
early in the fall quarter aided wide 
and selective participation, and rec- 
ords of the time given and the quality 
of the performance turned in by each 
person in a given activity helped to 
avoid a situation in which the same 
few do all the work. 
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By MINNA HANSEN 


One of the purposes of the Western 
Association Women Students this 
year has been to promote an under- 
standing and an appreciation of com- 
munity activities. To this end groups 
of women students have been active in 
local Red Cross work; other groups 
have done hospital work as nurse’s 
aides; about 60 percent have done 
USO work; several have served as 
leaders of the local Girl Scouts, still 
others have done 4-H Club work. 
Church groups for young people in- 
clude a majority of college students. 
These function both with religious 
and social programs, usually under 
college faculty leadership. 


The Western Association Women 
Students promoted the drive for in- 
fantile paralysis funds by asking each 
organization represented on its coun- 
cil to fill a book of dimes. A unique 
method of contribution was that em- 
ployed in soliciting for the World 
Student Fund. A milk bottle kept 
near the mail box reminded each 
woman student to deposit a penny for 
each letter she received. Proceeds 
from a variety show and basketball 
game were earmarked for a scholar- 
ship fund in honor of the gold stars 
on Western’s service flag. 


Veteran’s Influence 


Returning servicemen have given 
a new seriousness of purpose to stu- 
dents’ thinking. Veterans who return 
to the college have a great desire to 
get everything possible out of their 
classroom wotk. Letters from those 
still in service constantly indicate 
what a prominent place in their think- 
ing college spirit and college tradi- 
tions occupy. These they would have 
kept alive in their absence. 

Among the traditional activities 
which have been continued at West- 
ern are the various departmental 
clubs, sororities and fraternities, ath- 
letic activities, and student govern- 
ment. Radio broadcasting programs 
have been extended, newspaper and 
yearbook staffs are reduced in num- 
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ber but are going ahead with their 
work, the dramatic group and the ¢ 
bate team are active, with women ng 
holding most of the offices. 

An increase in attendance at ke 
tures on international problems ai 
at the Community Artists Associati 
performance indicates an  interé 
that is not bounded by the limits @ 
the campus. The college student of 
today is aware of the world’s prob 
lems and is anxious to do something 
about them. 





Current Publications 


Looking Ahead by Way of Apprentice- 
ship, War Manpower Commission, Bureau 
of Training, Apprentice-Training Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. Paper. Free upon 
request. 


This pamphlet explains to youth of high- 


school age and to those who are just start- Bhp psident 
ing their working life, how apprentice First Vic 
training programs are planned and con- second F 
ducted and how these programs may serve sind Vi 
them best in preparation for a career in I , 
mechanical work of some kind. Executiv 

Economic Relations with the U.S.S.R, Tressure 
the Committee on International Economic 
Policy in co-operation with the Carnegie UL 
Endowment for International Peace, by PA , 
Alexander Gerschenkron. Carnegie Endow- RUSSE 
ment, 405 West 117th Street, New York ff). H. V 
City. Paper. 73 pages. Price, $0.10. 

This report was prepared by the Advis- Tar B 
ory Committee on Economics to the Com- = 
mittee on International Economic Policy. Presid 
The study is the work of Dr. Alexander OFFICE 
Gerschenkron, Economic Specialist with JJ peano 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- ies 
serve System. He sets forth the difficulties : 
to be overcome in order to establish de- 
sirable trade relations between the western , 
capitalistic world and a country of planned Editor 
economy such as Russia, in which trade Consu 
will undoubtedly continue as a government IRVII 
monopoly. But he believes that these diffi- 
culties are not insurmountable and that the Contr 
end of the war may mark the beginning LEST 
of fruitful and extensive collaboration. CLAL 


FM for Education, Misc. No. 7, Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, by William Dow Boutwell. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Paper. 54 pages. Illustrated. Price, $0.20. 


Whether FM stations will give~-educa- 
tion what Chairman James Lawrence Fly - 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
describes as “a home of its own on the 
air,” depends upon the readiness of school 
people to avail themselves of this new 
modern technological development. This 
booklet answers such questions as these: 
What is FM? What will an FM educa- 
tional station cost? How can an FM edu- 
cational station be used? By school systems? 
By colleges and universities? What audi- 
ences can an educational FM station serve? 
By what steps is an FM station acquired? 
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